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..- creeping Itke snail 
unwillingly to school.” 


eS . . could never have written that oft-quoted line 
about The Travelers School for Agents. To Hartford come 


scholars of their own accord—and at their own expense. School hours 
are long. Evenings are filled with manuals instead of movies. And 
yet there are more applicants than the company can accept. The 
reward for four weeks of intensive work is a sound foundation for a 
career as Life, Accident and Group Insurance representative. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 





pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak 


Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Informal snapshot of Ernest Palmer and his two sons taken about sixteen years ago. The older boy was 
graduated from Amherst last June and the younger is now in his second year at the University of 


Michigan. 


OUT IN FRONT ::° 


RNEST PALMER, director of insurance for 

Illinois and head of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, in his ad- 
dress before the 1936 meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, accepted 
the appellation ‘Stormy Petrel," sometimes 
given him by insurance journals, only if the 
adjective describes a bird that is wont to fly 
in all kinds of weather over land or sea. Mr. 
Palmer qualifies, allegorically, for this title. 
His administration of insurance affairs in 
Illinois has been featured by strife and ac- 
tivity—a fight for better insurance super- 
vision and for authority to better protect the 
tights of policyholders in that state. Since 


Ernest Palmer as manager and general coun- 
sel of the Chicago Board of Fire Under- 


writers. 


his appointment as head of the department 
in 1933 he has succeeded in effecting notable 
reforms in connection with his work in Illinois 
and his department is now answerable only 
to the governor of that state instead of being, 
as formerly, merely a subdivision of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. 

Commissioner Palmer's address to the life 
insurance presidents was a typically “live” 
one. He advocated that insurance com- 
panies divorce themselves from the banking 
features of the business, seeking by law per- 
mission to issue a standard policy without cash 
or loan privileges to the owner. He maintains 
that ninety per cent of the demands for cash 
loans on policies during the past few years 
went for the purchase of things outside the 
realm of necessities and would like to see a 
considerable proportion of all life insurance 
earmarked solely for the benefit of widows 
and children of the insured. 

Ernest Palmer was born March 25, 1882, 
and was educated at Lake Forest Academy 
and Northwestern University, A.B., M.A., and 
LL.B. degrees. He is a member of the Chi- 
cago and Illinois Bar Associations as well as 
the American Bar Association and has de- 
voted a large part of his business career to 
the insurance business. His first official po- 
sition was that of assistant attorney in the 
Department of the Interior in Washington, 
D.C., and from that post went with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters as assistant 
general counsel. In 1923 he joined the Chi- 
cago Board of Fire Underwriters as general 
counsel and remained in that position for ten 
years. He was appointed director of insur- 
ance in Illinois in July, 1933, and became a 
member of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners the same year. He was elected vice- 
president of the association in 1935 and 
president the following year. 

Under Director Palmer, the Iliinois Insur- 
ance Department has been placed on a basis 
of efficiency equivalent to that of a well-man- 


aged private enterprise. Merit and ability 
have been put ahead of patronage in the 
selection and appointment of the personnel. 
A policyholder in a little local benefit con- 
cern can get attention to his problem as 
quickly as the head of a big insurance cor- 
poration, and neither of them needs an at- 
torney to serve as intermediary. Information 
that used to be accessible with difficulty, if 
at all, is now open to inspection at the Chi- 
cago office as well as in Springfield; exam- 
ination reports are not even held in escrow 
for specific request, but are actually sent out 
to the trade press as a matter of public 
interest. 


ad Mivaionn : 


The most recent photograph of Mr. Palmer, 
Director of Insurance of the State of Illinois 
and President of the N.A.I.C. 
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FORW ARD—TOGETHER 


Thirty years of steady, conservative prog- 


Another Good Year... 
ress, with constant modernization of views a Opportunity in 1937 
and methods, is the record of Peoples Life 


a ee ee ee THE State Life again scored 
lana. : 
From earliest times man has provided in the good above general average in 
yeere for the consing of tag hem, meee watts Hite Sone. new business, 1936 vs. 1935... 
ance investment more and more freely as his medium 7 ; 
Quality of business continues 
to improve ... Policies from one 


in making this preparation. lucreased public under- 
standing of its wonderful possibilities, skillfully 
day to 65 years, practical train- 


planned programs, trained officials, have made the 
Institution of Life Insurance the success it is today. 
We are proud of our part in this great business of 


guaranteed protection and investment. 


will find it pays to be friendly with the 


“The Friendly Company” 

















HAND IN HAND 


Quality of business is a measure of the success of 
an underwriter, an agency or a company. 


Fidelity enjoyed a further increase in the persist- 
ency of its business in 1936. The first year lapse 
rate was 17.0%. 


Among its larger agencies, one had a perfect score 
and eleven others had a lapse rate of less than 5%. 


The tem agents leading the field in production 
had a first year lapse rate of but 11% for the 
$12,000,000 of business produced during the 
past five years of the depression. 


Quantity and quality go hand in hand. 


ET DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT ember 


Are you interested in such a profession? Then you 





PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 





ing, continuous cooperation— 
all help to make State Life 
Agents successful ... Agency 
opportunities open for those 
who are qualified. 
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STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Purely Mutual <: 1937 
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Prominent Patrons Number 
(Second Printing ) 


Year Around Canvassing Aid— 
$1.25 Single Copy; Special Prices 
for Quantity Orders 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut St. Philadelphia 








Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springheld, Massachusetts 
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Home Ownership Then—Now Estate Ownership 


F major concern to wise government in every nation is the 
family. If peace and prosperity, permanency and integrity 
are to be the fortune of a country, then indeed must these 

same blessings also be within the easy grasp of every family 
therein. This was true centuries ago and is true today. Civilization, 
however, in its ever progressive cycle is constantly imposing new 
factors of inter-dependence. Established family relations thereby 
are disturbed and disrupted. Intelligent leadership in a nation is 
obligated to regain for the individual and his family a sense of 
security under changed conditions. 


Behind every social upheaval in history, there may be detected 
the urge of the common man to recover his right to an assured live- 
lihood of which he had been deprived by either economic or finan- 
cial evolution. The transition of early man from nomadic to settled 
existence determined personal ownership of the home as the effec- 
tive means to safeguard the peace and permanency of the family. 
Communal ownership of property was tried and rejected. Feudal- 
ism and vassalage was tried and rejected. Government ownership 
was tried and rejected. Ultimately the stabilizing force of home 
ownership was recognized and became the bulwark which made 
possible the development of the medieval and modern nations. 

America, from its beginning, has been a land of individual home 
ownership. Propertyholders were stalwart in the support of their 
government because it guaranteed them real security and freedom 
in their journey through life. Life insurance was planned and pros- 
pered because the protection it offered gave added assurance to the 
permanency of family life. 

This is a period of transition in the social and economic order. 
Since the turn of the century men and women have been lured from 
villages and farms. Commerce and industry have brought them to 
crowded cities. Individual home ownership in these centers be- 
comes increasingly impossible. The permanency of family life is 
challenged. No longer does the home stand as a symbol of inde- 
pendence. Concessions cannot be made in rental obligations to the 
indigent and aged. Lest the nation suffer, private and public lead- 
ership seeks guarantees that will, in this changed world, restore the 
lastingness to family ties. 

The wisdom of ages gives sage counsel that peril here means peril 
to the nation. Social security legislation is an effort to remedy the 
unbalance which tity concentration has brought to our social and 
economic order. In this modern age home ownership must be sup- 
planted by personally built estate ownership. Government given se- 
curity may soften the ultimate blow of adversity but will never be 
accepted as the goal of a free and independent people whose pride 
is greatest in its ability to provide for dependents. 

Life insurance stands at the threshold of a new era of social ser- 
vice. Accepted a century ago as a means to guarantee peace and 
permanency to family life should the breadwinner die, it assured 
possession of acquired property. Only life insurance today can of- 
fer to all an effective substitute for home ownership. A man im any 
walk of life through the medium of a life insurance policy can build 
an estate which will, as effectively, house himself and his family 
through illness and age as did the home his father owned One 
small premium payment means an estate ownership to give ease and 
permanence to the modern family. Life insurance men have a pa- 
triotic duty to place before the public a comprehensive, permanent 
estate ownership which will bring imtegrity and solidarity to the 
family group and so bring stability and permanence to our govern- 
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Drives For New Busi- 
ness on Rate Increases 
Suggests More Empha- 
sis on Change of Age 


Production 


NNOUNCEMENTS have 
been coming thick and fast 
during the past few weeks 

concerning increases in non-parti- 
cipating premium rates. Quite a 
number of companies have already 
announced and published their new 
rates, and it is a matter of general 
knowledge that a goodly number 
of other companies will make an- 
nouncements of their increased 
rates very shortly. 

With a general rise in non-par- 
ticipating rates just around the 
corner, there will undoubtedly be 
a production race on a large scale. 
Many agents will make exceptional 
efforts to bring clients in under 
the wire, and they will do this 
mainly on the basis of one talking 
point or sales argument—that one 
point will be the savings effected 
by the policyholder in obtaining his 
insurance at the old rate. 

Company experience has shown 
that in the past when an announce- 
ment was made of a contemplated 
rise in premium rates, production 
showed a sharp upturn. That the 
quality of the business so obtained 
has not been inferior is assumed, 
because it has been established 
definitely through various studies 
that business obtained during 
drives and contests has, on the 
whole, been of a worthwhile quality 
and has remained on the books with 
normal persistency. 

In view of the fact that increased 
production is anticipated under the 
shadow of an impending increase 
in rates, it is a strange phenomenon 
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to note that the production forces 
are facing the same problem day 
in and day out throughout the en- 
tire year without being, in many 
cases, stimulated to action. It is 
somewhat of a paradox to find a 
life insurance agent approaching a 
client with the sales argument that 
if he does not take a policy now it 
will cost him more later, when the 
agent does know, and the client 
should know, that an increase in 














WILLY 
WINKLE 


Spectator Staff 


Statistician 


rate automatically takes place each 
year. 

Insurance protection costs the 
client more each year and continues 
to mount the longer he puts off pur 
chasing the protection he needs. In 
fact, that is the peculiar thing 
about selling life insurance. There} 
is always a seller’s market. It is} 
axiomatic that sales are most easily 
made, or made with the least re 
sistance, in the face of rising 
prices, and the price of life insur- 
ance is always rising for the per- § 
son who delays its purchase. 

The accompanying table shows 
graphically what this delay may 
cost the buyer. The agent will, of 
course, substitute the figures for 
his own company. The results 
shown in the table have been cal- 
culated on a very conservative 
basis. The interest factor used is 
3% per cent, which is conserva 
tive because many companies gual- 
antee this amount and many exceed 
it. Three and one-half per cent is 
also practically the minimum it 
terest which companies allow a 
discount on premiums paid in ad 
vance. If the agent’s own company 
is allowing a higher rate of im 
terest, the amounts in the table 
would be correspondingly higher. 

The premiums shown in the 
table are the net premiums on the 
American Experience 3% per cent 
Reserve Basis, moved up or rated 
at one age higher to allow for load- 
ing. That is, the premium show? 
for age 22 is really the net premium 
at age 23 on the American Ex 












perience 3% per cent basis; the PA tt ene ings is going to cost him. The 
s factors needed for obtaining this 










premium shown for age 23 is the DEROSITED 50 THE ube de 
== net premium for age 24, etc. J Z information are available in prac- 
The savings at various ages, — Whisfach. tically every rate book. 
while apparently negligible, taken A simple matter of subtraction 
F § from one year to another amount a. a will inform him of the difference 
to a relatively sizable sum over the THE Gl NATIONAL BANK in the rates between one age and 
life of the policy. An Ordinary Life OF THE CiTy OF NEW YORK another. To make it ridiculously 
——==f§ policy will show a difference of simple, if your prospect is now in- 
more than two annual premiums a ORS Sas surance age 32 and the rate for 





at age 25 over the life expectancy 
period of the individual, assuming, 
as we have, the conservative inter- 





7 that age is $18.73, and the rate 
—!33 for one age higher, or age 33, is 
$19.30, the difference of saving TO- 


















































| 
est factor of 3% per cent. The — DAY is $19.30 minus $18.73, or 
savings amount to more than one ones _| hae St 57 cents. Now this saving is made 
annual premium at all ages shown | not only on the first premium but 
in the table down to age 60. A Srece_ 4-—_1_._1__- on each subsequent premium; so, 
20-payment life policy at age 25 CHECKS 1 | aA | therefor, if you wish to find out 
will show a saving of oné annual 77 2 how much it will accumulate to 
premium over the cost of a policy Dd i a iu cover the life expectancy of the in- 
issued on the same plan at age 26, rT $—_}_ +———— dividual you merely turn to the 
and for the higher premium forms | Ls page in your rate book showing 





extracts from the mortality table 


the savings are also substantial. 
and you will there find that the 


It is a very simple matter for 














the agent to figure out for his pros- Help the prospect visualize his bargain by °Xpectation of life at age 32 is 34 
pect what his lack of taking ad- bending tim @ depesk clip showing the enect years according to the American 
vantage of the change in age sav- amount of saving possible (Concluded on page 17) 
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ILLUSTRATION OF CHANGE OF AGE SAVINGS 
ts the = = -— -——— - —<— a 
itinues PRESENT PREMIUM | INCREASE EXPECTATION Tora. 
Acre | Rates* OR or Lire ACCUMULATED 
ff pur- Savines AT PRESENT FoR Lire 
AcE EXPeEecrancy | . 
ds. In (Savings Plus | Amount or INSURANCE PURCHASEABLE BY THE SAME 
thi j 344% Com PREMIUM THAT $1000 InsurANCE Wovutp Cost at LaTER 
Ing lpound Interest) AGES As cae a a apes By Age 20— 
There pi —— TO? ae ss AOS ost o J urance 
It is Insurance At this Will cost this Accumulated Will amount 
ily purchased premium—> amt. less than at 3'4%com- to the follow- | Amount 
easily at this age> if purchased at pound interest ing sums over | of Insurance | = 
st ref one age higher over the life the life ex- | Purchased by | 
a which if ——} expectancy at pectancy | Premium of | 1 Year Later | 5 Years Later |10 Years Later|20 Years Later 
rising age at entry, period | $1.00 at (Present Age | (Present Age | (Present Age | (Present Age 
insur } whichis ——p» Present Age | Plus 1 Year) Plus 5 Years) |Plus 10 Years)| Plus 20 Years) 
© per- $13.77 $0.31 42 years $28.40 | $72.62 $1023. $1124. $1284. $1769. 
14.08 33 42 31.63 | 71.02 1023 1128. 1292. 1794. 
34 41 31.15 | 69.40 1024 1130. 1300. 1821. 
shows 1024. 
ill, of 
s for 
esults 
1 cal 
rative : 3: 
ed is 20.8 3: 
on o > : 
erva 37 21.94 76 : 5. 
y uar- 38 22.70 80 30 2.7 | 44.05 1035. 1201. 1475 2376 
39 23.50 86 29 43.54 42.55 1037 1206. 1489 2418 
xceed 40 24.36 90 28 43.12 41.05 1037. 1211. 1502 2469 
nt is 41 25.26 97 27 43.93 | 39.59 1039 1217. 1516 2503 
42 26.23 1.03 26 44.04 38.12 1039. 1223 1529 2546 
1 in 43 27.26 1.09 2 46.61 36.68 1040. 1228 1543 2539 
44 | 28.35 1.16 25 46.76 35.27 1041. 1234. 1557 2632 
V @® - 29.51 1.24 25 4 = =. 89 ean ra § rok 2677 
30.75 1.32 2 09 | 2. §2 1043. 4 
1 ad- 4 . = > » | 2 
nal @ 86] Baas 151 > 30.52 20 87 104s 1256 ieti 
-_ 49 | 34.99 1.60 22 53.54 | 28.58 1046. 1261 1624 
in- 50 | 36.59 1.70 21 53 .26 | 27 .33 1046. 1267 1638 
; bl 51 | 38.29 | 1.82 20 53.27 | 26.12 1048 1272 1651 
able 52 40.11 | 1.95 19 53.20 | 24.93 1048. 1277 1665 
rher. 53 42.06 2.07 19 56.47 23.78 1049. 1283 1678 
h 54 44.13 2.21 18 56 22.66 1050 1288 a 
, 7 55 .7( 2 29 
= 3 6] oas at 2 82 17 so22 «| «(30.883 1082. 1208 
the 57 51.23 | 271 | 16 58.82 19 52 1053. 1304 
cent 58 53.04 289 «| 15 57.72 18.54 1053. 1308 
59 56.83 3.00 | 15 61.71 17.60 1055. 1313 
ated 80 50.92 3.31 4 60.56 16.69 1055. 1318 
61 63.23 3.55 | 13 59.20 15.82 1057. 
oad- 2 66.78 7; =o 63.37 | 14.97 1057. 
own 63 70.58 407 | 12 61.51 | 14.17 1058. 
64 74.65 a.) 66.04 | 13.40 1059. 
jum 65 79.02 | 4.68 il 63 . 66 - 12.66 
Ex es - — — L ——————— i 





*Rates shown are Whole Life American Exp. 3%% net level premium rates stepped up 1 year. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


No Idle Words 


The importance of choosing words 
and phrases is never better illustrated 
than by a life insurance policy. Ex- 
actitude’ is an essential in selecting 
words to convey precisely what is 
intended. Sacrificing exactness in 
what a policy purports to cover in 
order to compete on a favorable basis, 
or to bring cadence into the verbiage 
used, may, cnceivably, entail losses to 
any company amounting to hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

Such a case was recently decided 
when the heirs of a suicide were 
stopped by a Court of Appeals from 
collecting on a lapsed policy when 
the Court finally ruled that when a 
policy required evidence of insura- 
bility, it demanded more than evidence 
of good health. The decision may be 
interpreted as a further recognition 
that moral well-being is an important 
consideration in the selection of risks 
by life insurance companies. There 
is also an admonition to life insur- 
ance men to acquaint themselves with 
the exact wording of the policies of 
their own companies as well as with 
the wording of policies in companies 
whose competitors they are. 


Handy Guide Tells All 


The only publication now on the 
market which gives the exact presen- 
tation of the policies on which prac- 
tically 90 per cent of all American 
life insurance is sold, is the Handy 
Guide, the 46th Annual Edition of 
which will be shortly issued by The 
Spectator. 

It is quite conceivable that any ab- 
stract or analysis of policy provisions 
would fail to disclose the difference 
in wording upon which the above- 
mentioned decision of the court was 
made. The similarity between this 
American case and a British case 
known as Beresford against the Royal 
Insurance Company, in Great Britain, 
caused the Review of London to look 
into the practice of British companies 
as to the right of revival. They 
found little accord as between com- 
panies, the first nine of which ex- 
amined showed the following: 


Company No. 1. 


Lapsed policies can be revived 
at any time within 12 months from 
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the date of the first unpaid pre- 
mium, provided the life insured 
is alive, on payment of the over- 
due premium with 5 per cent in- 
terest. NO evidence of health re- 
quired. 


Company No. 2. 

Whole life and endowment in- 
surances in force not less than two 
years before lapsing, may be re- 
vived at any time within 12 months 
from the date of the first unpaid 
premium, on payment of unpaid 
premiums and interest (rate not 
stated). 


Company No. 3. 


Lapsed policies may be revived 
within one year from the date of 
the unpaid premium on payment 
of the unpaid premium with 5 per 
cent interest, the directors reserv- 
ing the right to require satisfac- 
tory proof of continued good health 
and eligibility. 


Company No. 4. 

Lapsed policies—excluding tem- 
porary and contingent insurances 
—may be revived during the life- 
time of the life or lives insured, 
within 12 months after expiration 
of the days of grace, on payment 
of the overdue premium with 5 
per cent interest. Temporary and 
contingent insurances may be re- 
vived at the discretion of directors 
and on such terms as they may 
think fit. 


Company No. 5. 


Lapsed policies may be revived 
within 12 months of the date of 
the first unpaid premium on pay- 
ment of outstanding premiums and 
interest (rate unspecified), sub- 
ject to satisfactory proof of good 
health and provided no adverse 
material change has occurred in 
the risk insured by the policy. 


Company No. 6. 


Directors will be prepared to 
consider revival within 12 months 
from expiry of the days of grace, 
on production, at the expense of 
the applicant, of evidence—satis- 
factory to the directors—of the 
good health of the life or lives in- 
sured. 


Company No. 7. 


Lapsed policies may be revived 
within 3 months of expiry of days 
of grace on production of evidence 
of good health of the life insured. 
Company No. 8. 


Lapsedpolicies may be revived 
on payment of overdue premium 
with 5 per cent interest, subject to 
evidence that the life is living and 
in good health. Does not apply to 
temporary and other special pol- 
icies. 


Company No. 9. 
No mention of right of revival] 
whatever. 


American Practices 


Recourse was had for comparative 
purposes to the practices of American 
countries with regard to reinstate 
ment and revival. In America, from 
the Handy Guide, we note the follow. 
ing contexts. It will be noted that 
none of the companies now confine 
themselves to evidence of good health 
alone as a consideration for reinstate 
ment, but require evidence of insur- 
ability. 


Company No. 1. 

HOW POLICY MAY BE REIN. 
STATE D—Within five years after 
default in any premium payment, 
if this policy has not been sur- 
rendered, it may be reinstated upon 
evidence of insurability satisfac- 
tory to the company and by pay- 
ment of arrears of premiums with 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum, and by payment or re- 
instatement of whatever indebted- 
ness to the company existed hereon 
at the date of default, with interest 
from that date. 


Company No. 2. 

REINSTATEMENT —tThis pol- 
icy may be reinstated at any time 
after the date of default in pay- 
ments of any premium due here- 
under, upon written application 
therefor accompanied by evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to the 
company, and upon payment of 
premiums due prior to date of 
reinstatement and the payment or 
reinstatement of any other exist- 
ing indebtedness under the policy 
with interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum. 


Company No. 3. 


REINSTATEMENT — At any 
time after default in premium pay- 
ment this policy and any paid-up 
additions hereto existing at the 
date of such default, will be re 
stored to full force upon receipt 
of evidence of insurability satis- 
factory to the company and pay- 
ment of arrears of premiums and 
of any cash value paid, with in- 
terest at a rate to be determined 
by the company not exceeding 6 
per cent per annum; but if this 
policy be reinstated any indebted- 
ness to the company on or secured 
hereby existing as of the date of 
such default will be reinstated with 
the interest thereon from such 
date. 
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Company No. 4. 

REINSTATEMENT — At any 
time after any default, this policy 
will be reinstated upon written 
application therefor, subject to evi- 
dence of insurability of the In- 
gured satisfactory to the Company 
and also subject to any indebted- 
ness existing against the policy at 
the date of default, with interest 
thereon and the payment of past 
due premiums with interest thereon 
at 6 per cent per annum. 


Company No. 5. 
REINSTATEMENT — In case 
of continued temporary insurance 
under the above provisions, this 
policy, upon evidence of insur- 
ability satisfactory to the company, 
may be reinstated within the first 
three years of the term for which 
the insurance is continued by pay- 
ment of arrears of premiums with 
interest at 6 per cent per annum. 


Company No. 6. 

REINSTATEMENT PRIVI- 
LEGE—At any time after default 
in payment of any premium here- 
on, or after any non-forfeiture or 
surrender value option, except cash 
surrender value herein given shall 
not have been taken, this policy 
may be reinstated to its original 
form and amount on payment to 
the company of arrears of premi- 
ums and by payment or reinstate- 
ment of whatever indebtedness to 
the-company existed hereon at the 
date of default, with interest on 
such premiums and indebtedness at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 
from the date of such default; pro- 
vided, that such _ reinstatement 
shall require evidence of insur- 
ability satisfactory to the company. 





Company No. 7. 

REINSTATEMENT—Upon evi- 
dence of insurability satisfactory 
to the company as to each of the 
benefits hereunder, this policy, if 
it has not been surrendered for 
its cash value, or if the term for 
which the insurance was continued 
has not expired. may be reinstated 
at any time within five years after 
default in premium, upon pay- 
ment of arrears of premiums with 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum and the reinstatement 
or payment of any indebtedness 
and the payment of the loan in- 
terest thereon. 


Company No. 8. 
REINSTATEMENT —If this 
policy shall have lapsed, it may, 
upon written request signed by the 
insured, be reinstated during the 
lifetime of the insured: (1) with- 
out evidence of insurability, within 
thirty-one days after the expira- 
tion of the grace period for the 
Payment of the first premium in 
default, or (2) at any time there- 
after upon evidence of insurability 
satisfactory to the company. In 
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“I'm sorry, a juvenile policy is out of the question, 


either case there shall be paid all 
overdue premiums with interest 
thereon at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum together with any in- 
debtedness to the company here- 
under at the time of default with 
interest thereon at said rate from 
that time. 
e a 


W ordage Varies Widely 


It will be seen that under the con- 
stant hammering of legal decisions, 
American procedure has been largely 
standardized, when compared _ to 
British companies. Very pertinent 
evidence is forthcoming from the fore- 
going, however, that whereas an 
analyses of the several clauses above 
would be reduced to one similar word, 
there is existing real differences be- 
tween the many contracts which could 
be discovered only by the strictest 
reading of the individual clauses. The 
variety in wordage of the different 
contracts could conceivably induce 
court decisions in complete disagree- 
ment. 

a = 


Insurance Brain-Truster 


Professors from Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York have, during the 
past four years, exercised a consid- 
erable influence on the life of America. 
They were most prominent — Moley, 
Tugwell, and Berle—as members of 
the brain trust (supply your own ad- 


even though he is a case of arrested development.” 


jective), advisors of President Roose- 
velt, about whom radio and press 
were so greatly concerned during 
September and October of last year. 
Now superintendent Pink of the New 
York Insurance Department discloses 
that the comprehensive revision of 
the New York Insurance Law which 
he has undertaken, is under the im- 
mediate direction and responsibility 
of Professor Edwin W. Patterson of 
the Columbia University Law School. 

We feel with Mr. Pink that an ex- 
cellent choice has been made for a 
work Which is of paramount impor- 
tance to every insurance policyholder, 
not only in New York State, but in 
the entire United States. Mr. Pat- 
terson, over ten years ago, made a 
thorough study of the various legal 
aspects in the supervision of insur- 
ance in the United States which he 
used as a background for the publi- 
eation of his book, “The Insurance 
Commissioner in the United States.” 
The book is now a standard work on 
state supervision of insurance. Ac- 
cepting, as we do, the brilliance and 
talent of Professor Patterson, we 
have no hesitation in stating that the 
various members of the insurance 
department who are cooperating with 
him in this work will contribute 
equally to the success of the venture 
and be worthy of an equal measure 
of applause from the life insurance 
fraternity and their insurance pol- 
icyholders. 
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DIVIDEND ACCUMULATIONS ARE NOT 
SUBJECT TO SEIZURE BY CREDITORS 


The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
sitting in New York City recently 
upheld a decision of the District 
Court, dealing with the rights of 
creditors, in a bankruptcy proceed- 
ing, to seize dividends accumulated 
under life insurance policies. 

The amount involved was small, 
$4.88 on one policy and $223.71 on 
all the four policies involved, but the 
decision is considered of great im- 
portance because of the very large 
amounts of dividends held by the va- 
rious companies. Thus, on January 1, 
1936, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany alone held such dividend ac- 
cumulations amounting to $95,104,- 
941.27. 

The District Court had held, re- 
versing the Referee in Bankruptcy, 
that these dividend accumulations 
were part of the proceeds and avails 
of the policies, and thus exempt un- 
der New York’s well-known section 
55-a of the Insurance Law. The 
trustee in bankruptcy had strenu- 
ously argued that these accumula- 
tions were in the nature of savings 
bank deposits and therefore not pro- 
ceeds and avails of the policies, and 
not exempt. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, consisting of Judges 
Manton, Swan and Chase, in a care- 
ful opinion disposed of the claims 
of the trustee in bankruptcy. The 
trustee had mainly relied on a de- 
cision of the Appellate Division in 
the First Department, 242 West 39th 
Street Corporation vs. Meyerowitz, 
248 A. D. 708. In that case, involv- 
ing likewise the exemption of accu- 
mulated dividends under section 55-a, 
the State Court had decided that 
creditors were entitled to seize these 
accumulations. That case had been 
fought by the New York Life In- 
surance Company which thus sought 
to protect the interests of its policy- 
holders. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, however, refused to fol- 
low the decision of the Appellate 
Division. It stated that the state de- 
cisions were in conflict and that as 
long as the Court of Appeals of New 
York has not passed upon the pre- 
eise point, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals will adhere to the view that 
these dividends are exempt. It re- 
asserted the well-known doctrine that 
exemption statutes should be liberal- 
ly construed. 
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New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters, according to its 
old established policy, intervened in 
the case as amicus curiae (friend 
of the court) by Albert Hirst, its 
counsel, in all the three courts that 
passed upon the case, that is, before 
the Referee, before the District Court 
and before the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

It considers the decision as a very 
important step in the protection of 
policyholders. It may be stated that 
no question of fraud was involved 
in the case. 





Mutual Benefit Farm 


Loan Managers Meet 


Managers and assistant managers 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company’s six farm loan branch 
offices held a four-day conference 
last week at the company’s home 
office in Newark, N. J. 

While the principal discussion wag 
on branch office organizational prob. 
lems, other topics discussed were: 
the company’s past and present ex. 
perience and future aims in the farm 
investment field; Social Security Act 
administration through branch of. 
fices and the Government soil con- 
servation program. 
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A GOING CONCERN 
That is a popular way of describing a 
paying enterprise. 


But a business may be gone tomor- 
row, unless protected against the 
loss of able executives. 


Partners can remove this hazard 
by using life insurance. 


Any Prudential man will show 
you how this can be done. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurFieLp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Metropolitan Reports 
Best Year In History 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company ended the year 1936 with 
the largest amount of life insurance 
ever in force in any company—$21,- 
$10,975,734, or more than one-fifth 
of the total outstanding in all Amer- 
jean companies. This was in the 
form of 42,990,980 policies, includ- 
ing 1,808,476 lives insured by group 
life policies, held by an estimated 
28,400,000 policyholders, or every 
fifth person in the United States 
and Canada. 

These features of the company’s 
1986 record were announced when 
Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of the 
board, and Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, reported the Metropolitan’s 
business and financial accomplish- 
ments of the past year at the an- 
nual convention of the company’s 
district managers at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, in New York. 

“In all of its major aspects,” they 
commented, “the year was the best 
in the company’s history, and fully 
reflected an improvement in general 
business conditions.” A marked fall- 
ing off in cancellations and a de- 
crease in the total of loans to policy- 
holders were said to be evidence of 
better economic conditions, while the 
gains in group insurance testified to 
improving business and a pickup in 
industrial employment. 

Just as the amount of insurance 
in force reached a new high mark, 
so were the totals of each class of 
insurance larger than those the com- 
pany has reported for any former 
year. The total ordinary insurance 
in force at the end of 1936 was $10,- 
896,871,470; the industrial, $7,175,- 
974,709; and the group, $3,233,129,- 
605. In addition the company had in 
force a record amount of accident 
and health carrying a principal sum 
benefit of $1,476,152,165 and weekly 
indemnity of $17,238,719. 

The Metropolitan issued during 
the year a total of $2,265,873,121 
paid-for life insurance, of which $1,- 
114,803,062 was ordinary, $1,009,- 
049,516 was industrial, and $142,- 
020,543 was group. Revivals and 
increases, including net increases on 
group policies after issue, amounted 
to $709,108,639. The number of life 
insurance policies issued and revived 
averaged 17,284 for each business 
day of the year, while the average 
daily amount of life insurance issued, 
revived and increased was $9,818,422. 

Dividends to policyholders payable 
in 1937 will total more than one 
hundred million dollars, the company 
having reserved $101,581,144 from 





iast year’s earnings for this pur- 


pose. 

Metropolitan assets _ increased 
$259,899,261 during the year, and 
on December 31 stood at $4,494,701,- 
772 and the unassigned funds or 
surplus at $278,424,668. The income 
for the year was $988,220,673. 





Million Dollar Producers 
Pre-Convention Outing 


The executive committee of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, composed 
of Grant Taggart, chairman, Jack 
Lauer and Pail Sanborn, have in- 
augurated a pre-convention outing of 
the groups to be held in Colorado 
Springs, Aug. 20, 21 and 22. Henry 


G. Mosler has been appointed chair- 
man by Grant Taggart. 

All members of the National Asso- 
ciation who wrote one million or more 
insurance in 1936 are eligible to at- 
tend this outing after they have quali- 
fied their production with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Million Dollar 
Round Table under their prescribed 
regulations. 

This outing is to be a stag affair 
and those interested in attending 
should communicate with Henry G. 
Mosler, chairman, 530 West Sixth St., 
Los Angeles, who will make the 
necessary reservations for them at the 
Broadmoor Hotel. The outing will be 
purely an informal one, with golf, 
tennis, swimming, skeet shooting, 
squash, horseback riding, steak fries, 
chuck wagon feeds, etc. 





At the beginning of its seventy- 
fifth year, the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
stands at the highest point in its 
history —in insurance in force, 
in assets, in surplus strength, and 
| in ability to serve. 
$3,815,663,270 in amount was 
| 
} 





the insurance in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1936—an increase of 
$222,514,748 for the year; $796,- 
393,304 represented admitted 
assets —an increase of $64,892,- 
388 (8.87%) for the year; and 
$75,196,417, of which $10,208,- 
601 were added in the year, 
appeared in Surplus accounts. 
Income increased $12,724,044 to 
make the total $193,089,958. 
Dividends to be paid in 1937 were 
provided by apportioning the 
amount of $17,446,614. The sum 


ASSETS . <« & & e 
Bonds . 


Mortgages on Real Estate . e 
Loans on Company Policies . . . 
Ali Ouber Aseets . « 2 « 2 8 
RFS 45) | Ee 
Policy Reserves . .« « « « 
Dividends for 1937 . . eee 
All Other Liabilities. . . . « « 
SURPLUS RESOURCES 
Contingency Reserve . © 6 © 
General Surplus Fund . . . s « 








BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Seventy-F our Years of Progress 


SUMMARY OF 74TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1936 


Stocks (All at Market Value, Dec. 31, 1936) . 


A copy of the complete Annual Statement will be sent on request 
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DHN HANCOCK MUTUAJ 


J LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries in 1936 was $84,754,313 
and such payments for all time 
amount to more than $1,237,397, 
300. 

This is a record which entitles 
the Company to celebrate, with 
confidence in the past and hope for 
the future, its Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary. During these years of life 
and growth the Company has de- 
veloped a due regard for responsi- 
bility and an adherence to sound 
principles which have formed a 
habit and have become a tradition. 
To pursue this habit and to honor 
this tradition is the aim of every 
Joba Hancock representative. Ac- 
knowledgment with thanks is 
made for their support to all mem- 
bers of the Company. 

GUY W. COX, President 





. «+ $796,393,304.57 
« «+ $375,657,517.03 
22,999,288.96 
164,702,283.92 

90, 184,695.68 
142,849,518.98 
$721,196,887.37 
$655,797,513.00 
17,446,614.20 
47,952,760.17 

.  $75,196,417.20 
$25,000,000.00 
50,196,417.20 





GUY W. COX, President 
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THEODORE M. RIEHLE CALLS HIS SHOTS 


jt was not a matter of chance that brought the Equitable Society’s 

metropolitan leadership to Riehle Associates, Inc., last year. This 
ranking was planned a year ahead of time and the results were forecast 
accurately by the dynamic leader. Thirty full time men of the agency 
averaged between one and five hundred thousand each with the majority 
of them exceeding a quarter of a million paid for production. 

Ted Riehle, ‘as he is known from coast to coast by virtue of his 
activities in the operation of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, is first and always a business man and he applies busi- 
ness principles to his agency operations. He is a large personal pro- 
ducer and once set himself a quota of a million for a single month— 
and made it. That was the time he conducted a one-man campaign to 
revive sales enthusiasm nationally, at the very rock-bottom of the 
depression and the example he set went a long way toward snapping 
a great many men back into a state of mind which permitted them to 
function as salesmen once more. 

The Riehle Agency is definitely aiming at the national leadership in 
the Equitable. It is not exactly a Five Year Plan, but the objective will 
be reached, according to Mr. Riehle’s prediction, in between five and 
ten years. He is a lawyer by profession—graduate of New York 
University — and a life underwriter by choice. He is presently — and 
was once before also—president of the N.A.L.U. He has served the 
National and local life underwriters in various other capacities and is a 
past president of the Million Dollar Round Table. He views the 
future with Optimism, from the viewpoint of the life insurance salesman, 
and sees as one outstanding trend at the moment the fact that “Keyman” 
insurance—business protection—is on the move again following its 
letdown during the past few years. He belongs to a half a dozen out- 


standing New York clubs and civic organizations and is a great 
believer in centers of influence in selling. 








Massachusetts Mutual 
Home Office Promotions 


The Massachusetts Mutual an- 
nounces the following promotions, 
acted upon at the annual meeting of 
the directors: Wrayburn M. Benton, 
agency secretary; Charles W. Hall, 
assistant director of agencies; Louis 
Levinson, assistant actuary; Michael 
Marchese, assistant secretary. 

Wrayburn M. Benton entered the 
company’s service in 1907, serving 13 
years in the Policy Department. 
Charles W. Hall entered the business 
in 1931 as a ynember of the Rochester 
Agency, in 1933 was appointed to sup- 
ervisory duties in that agency, and 
joined the home office staff in Sep- 
tember, 1936. -Louis Levinson was 
graduated from Harvard in 1927, his 
service with the Massachusetts Mutual 
dating from July of that year. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Actuarial 
Society of America in 1935. Michael 
Marchese has been associated with the 
company since June, 1913. 


Dual Underwriting 
Permitted in N. Y. 


Under a ruling of Commissioner 
Louis H. Pink the plea of the Aetna 
Life and Connecticut General to write 
both participating and non-participat- 
ing in New York State is granted. 
While a ruling by the Attorney Gen- 
eral many years ago allowed foreign 
companies to write both types in New 
York, although forbidding domestic 
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companies to-do so, an administrative 
order of former commissioner James 
A. Béha forbade it. 

Commissioner Pink, however, does 
not go all the way and admit the New 
York theory is wrong. 


Ralph Lounsbury Now 
Heads Atlantic Life 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, head of the 
Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company of New Jersey, was elected 
president of Atlantic Life of Rich. 
mond, Va., at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the latter institution 
held on Feb. 11. He is one of the 
youngest of the country’s insurance 
executives, and has made an out- 
standing record in the business. 

Ownership of the Atlantic Life 
was acquired on Jan. 25 by the 
Bankers National Investing Corpora. 
tion of Delaware, which purchased ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the 10,000 
shares of stock outstanding at a price 
of $175 a share. It is the expressed 
purpose of the new management to 
retain the company as a southern in- 
stitution and move it rapidly forward 
on the sound structure established in 
the 37 years since its organization. 

Angus O. Swink, who had held the 
presidency of Atlantic Life for the 
preceding eight years, declined to 
stand for reelection, requesting to be 
relieved of the administrative bur- 
dens involved. 

Apart from the change in the presi- 
dency occasioned by Mr. Swink’s with- 
drawal, no changes in the home office 
personnel are contemplated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lounsbury. 


PROMOTED BY MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 


Top left, Wrayburn M. Benton, agency secretary; and right, Charles W. Hall, assistant 
director of agencies. Bottom left, Louis Levinson, assistant actuary, and right, Michael 
Marchese, assistant secretary. 





LARGEST 
IN ACACIA HISTORY 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, December 31, 1936 
TEN YEARS AGO, Insurance in Force amounted to . . . .$226,276,746 
ASSETS, December 31, 1936 66,305,871 
TEN YEARS AGO, Assets amounted to 
15,001,665 


2XCESS OF INCOME OVER DISBURSEMENTS, December 31, 1936... 5,963,327 
TEN YEARS AGO, Excess for the Year was $ 3,216,540 

PAID TO BENEFICIARIES in 1936 
TEN YEARS AGO, Payments amounted to 837,130 


__ PUSHES ON! It is larger, stronger, more progressive than ever before. It benefits more 
people than ever before. Acacia policyowners pay “the lowest premiums of any mutual, old line 
company.” They and their beneficiaries get guaranteed security and good service at low net cost. Here 
is the summary of Acacia’s 68th Annual Report, which they receive: 





SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 


As at December 31, 1936 
ASSETS RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Real Estate .$26,467,7 33.19 Legal Reserves to Protect Policyholders Computed 

Bonds and Stocks* on the American Experience Table of Mortality 
United States Government Bonds $2,386,181.50 and 3%% Interest on all Policies $59,393,035.87 
Public Utility Bonds .. 4,031,176.67 Extra Reserves to Protect Policyholders 


> , , . ability and Other Benefits and Supplementary 
Railroad Bonds 1,826,963.03 + mae lili 2,568,426.96 


Municipal, Federal Land Bank and —E 
Other Bonds 1,166,268.37 61,961,462.83 
sian canedae Reserves for Lividends to Policyholders.......... 667 ,267.65 
° »,410,589.57 Reserve for Policy Claims Not Yet Completed or 
Miscellaneous Stocks 256,024.10 Reported 388,540.28 
. 9,666,613.67 Reserve for State and Federal Taxes 234,701.73 
Loans on Company's Policies Secured by Policy Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 613,518.95 
Reserves bev acce US eearee All Other Liabilities . be 75,902.00 
Real Estate (Including Home Office Property P - i dais 
$2,072,856.63) jabs 7,397 ,823.5 Total Reserves and Liabilities on Account 
cat ities ~ 2 ¢ . 
Cash in Banks and in Offices : 1,375,362 R Polic by oom sreetessee aaa at Bie ee : 3,941,393.44 
Net Premiums Deferred and in Process of Collection 3,460,181.2 oe ae tor Contingencies V: 
aad To Provide for Investment alue 
Interest Due and Accrued : 601,289.65 iessteeniiteam $825,000.00 
All Other Assets : 100,134.07 Unassigned Surplus . ..«+++1,539,478.21 2,364,478.21 


Total Admitted Assets $66,305,871.65 Total to Balance Admitted Assets 44 ... .$66,305,871.65 


*Bonds subject to avrortization are stated at amortized values as prescribed by The National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
while bonds not subject to amortization and stocks are stated at arket values 





CACIA agents find greater and greater success You have doubtless read the recent Acacia adver- 
in their work. Their honor organization— tisement telling, among other things, that under 
the William Montgomery Quality Club—has 24% Acacia’s Contract there are no automatic termina- 


y , " r ° . . 
more members now than a year ago. Club members tions. All of our agents work under this uniform 
averaged 20% more paid-for business per member : 
dee. ib. 5008 = catia G0tk cneen tet tein Seetinane contract, therefore all benefit from that unique 
per member: attained a 69% increase in net gain feature. The Acacia contract is the only life in- 
per member; earned 24% more money per member surance contract that does not limit a man’s earn- 
than in 1935 ing power. 


ACACIA 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Chartered by the Congress of the United States in 1869 
Branch Offices in 60 Principal Cities 
Wittiam MontcoMery, President 


51 Louisiana Avenue . Washington, D. C. 
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NEW AND RETIRED LIFE COMPANIES—1936 


Including Records of Mergers and Changes 


in Assessment and Fraternal Field 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES RETIRED IN 1936 


American Savings Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; re- 
insured by American Central Life Insurance Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., as of December 31, 1935. 

American Security Mutual Life Insurance eons Dallas, 
Texas; reinsured by Crusaders Mutual Life Ins. Co.; 
Dallas, Texas. 

Arkansas State Life Insurance Co., Little Rock, Ark.; in 
receivership; John R. Thompson, receiver. 

Equitable Mutual Life Insurance Co., San Antonio, Texas; 
— by Crusaders Mutual Life Insurance Co., Dallas, 

exas. 

Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Kans.; 
— by Occidental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 

alif. 

Guardian Mutual Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas; re- 
insured by Guardian Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas, 
January 20. 

—— Life Insurance Co., Tulsa, Okla.; reinsured by 

ublic National Life Ins. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

National Aid Life, Springfield, Ill.; reinsured by Central 
Life Insurance Co., Chicago, III. 

National Standard Life Insurance Co., New Waverly, Texas; 
placed in receivership. James E. Kilday, Houston Texas, 
appointed receiver. 

Planet Insurance Company, Fort Worth, Texas; April 20, 
policyholders liability assumed by Pyramid Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Arkansas. 

Republic Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas; reinsured by 

blic National Life Ins. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Royal Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md.; reinsured 
by Mutual Benefit Society, Baltimore, Md. 

Savings Fund Life Insurance Co., Anderson, Ind.; taken 
over by Insurance Department of Indiana, Ind., November 
16, 1936, for liquidativn. 

Southern General Mutual Life Insurance Co., Houston, 
Texas; placed in receivership March 31, 1936. Ordinary 
business reinsured by Crusaders Mutual Life, Dallas, 
Texas. Industrial business issued on monthly premiums 
taken over by American Security Mutual Life, Dallas, 
Texas, and industrial business issued on weekly premiums 
taken over by Texas State Mutual Life, Dallas, Texas. 

State Hospital & Life Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas; re- 
insured by Great National Life Insurance Co., Dallas, 
Texas, May 20. 

Union Mutual Life Company of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa; 
reinsured by Occiental Life Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
California, July 7. 

United Life Insurance Company, Cambridge, Md.; receiver 
appointed. 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATION AND FRATERNAL 
ORDERS RETIRED IN 1936 


Benjamin Harrison Life Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
taken over by the Insurance Department of Indiana, 
November 7, for purpose of rehabilitation and liquidation. 

Blackhawk Mutual Benefit Association, Rockford, IIl.; re- 
insured by Bankers Life & Casualty Co. Chicago, Illinois. 

Brotherhood of America, Philadelphia, Pa.; reinsured in 
the Maccabees, Detroit, Mich. ? 

Colonial Mutual Life Assn, Los Angeles, Calif.; merger 
with the Progressive Life Assn, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Commonwealth Mutual Benefit Assn, Kankakee, IIl.; re- 
insured by Reliance Mutual Life Insurance Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

El] Dorado Mutual Life Assn, Los Angeles, Calif.; placed 
in receivership. 

Farmers & Merchants Benefit Assn, Robinson, II1.; reinsured 
by Pilgrim National Life Insurance Co., Chicago, III. 
Fidelity Mutual Benefit Assn, Rockford, Ill.; reinsured by 

Pioneer Life Insurance Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Fremont Mutual Life Insurance Assn, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
merger with the Beneficiaries Mutual Life Assn, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

- Grand Fraternity, Philadelphia, Pa.; reinsured by Ben Hur 

Life Assn, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
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Great Monarch Mutual Benefit Assn, East St. Louis, [jj 
receiver appointed. P 

Great Northern Estate Corp., Rockford, Ill.; reinsured by 
Pioneer Life Insurance Co., Rockford, Il. 

Guarantee Trust Mutual Benefit Assn, Chicago, IIL; m 
insured by Guarantee Trust Life Insurance Co., (hi. 
cago, Ill. 

Illinois Mutual Relief Assn, Kankakee, IIl.; reinsured by 
Reliance Mutual] Life Ins. Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Illinois Standard Mutual Life Assn, Perry, IIl.; reinsurg 
by Homesteaders Life Assn, Des Moines, Iowa. 

New York Safety Reserve Fund, New York, N. Y.; being 
liquidated by the New York State Insurance Departmen, 

Peoples Mutual Relief Assn, East St. Louis, IIl.; receive 
appointed. 

Protective Mutual Ill.; 
appointed. 

Russian National Mutual Aid Society, Philadelphia, Pa; 
reinsured by International Workers, New York. 

Slovak American Beneficial Society, Uniontown, Pa.; merge 
with National Slovak Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Surety Mutual Benefit Assn, East St. Louis, IIl.; receive 
appointed. 

Swedish Methodist Aid Assn, Chicago, IIl.; 
Builders Life Ins. Co., Chicago, III. 


MERGES, CHANGES OF CONTROL, ETC., IN 1936 


American Central Life Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind, 
merged with the United Mutual Life Insurance Co., Ind- 
anapolis, Ind., under the name of American United Life 
Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Co. of Cedar Rapids, Ia; 
merged with the United Benefit Life Insurance Co. ¢ 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Cosmopolitan Old Line Life Insurance Co., Lincoln, Nebr; 
taken over by the Nebraska Insurance Department. 

Empire State Mutual Life Insyrance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; 
reorganized as a legal reserve company as the Empire 
State Mutual Life Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Assn., New York, N. Y.; a 
assessment life company reorganized as a legal reserve 
company as the Expressmen’s Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
New York, N. Y. 

Income Life Insurance Co., Louisville, Ky.; merged with 
the Lincoln Life & Accident Insurance Co. of Oklahom 
City, Okla., changing the name to Lincoln-Income Lift 
Insurance Co. 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of Calif., Les 
Angeles, Calif.; reorganized and mutualized as Pacife 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Pioneer Mutual Life Assn., Los Angeles, Calif. Change 
from a mutual life and benefit association to mutual 
stipulated premium company. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES LICENSED AND 
PROJECTED DURING 1936 


American Home Life Insurance Co., Columbia, S. C.; or 
ganized and began business March 2, with an authorize 
capital of $50,000 of which $10,000 was paid in. 

Capital Life & Health Insurance Co., Columbia, S. C.; or 
ganized and began business January 31, with a fully 
paid in capital of $5,000. 

Citizens Home Insurance Co., Richmond, Va.; authorize 
capital $50,000; paid in $25,000. (Industrial Life and 
Industrial Sick Benefit.) 

Dixie Life & Accident Insurance Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

George Washington Mutual Life Insurance Co., Seattle, 
Wash. Incorporated January 20, to transact life, accident 
and health insurance on the mutual plan. 

Guaranty Life Insurance Co., Troy, Ala. 

Jefferson National Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill; 
in process of organization. 

Life Insurance Company of Detroit, Detroit, Mich.; orgal 
ized with a paid-in Fos age of $200,000 and a paid-in sur 
= of $100,000 to take over the business of the Detroit 

ife Insurance Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Benefit Assn, Sparta, receiver 


reinsured by 













































Mutual Service Life Insurance Co., Spokane, Wash.; incor- 
rated May 11, 1935, to transact life insurance on the 

mutual plan. 

Pee Dee Life Insurance Co., Columbia, S. C.; organized 
January 21 with a paid-in capital of $5,000. 

Pioneer Reserve Life Insurance Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Security National Life Insurance Co., West Memphis, Ark.; 

incorporated as a mutual legal reserve life insurance 


company. 
Southern Equitable Life Insurance Co., Warren, Ark.; re- 
organized from assessment to legal reserve life company. 


State Capital Life Insurance Co., Raleigh, N. C.; organized 
with a paid-in capital of $100,000 and a like amount of 
surplus to transact life insurance. 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS AND FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS LICENSED AND PROJECTED 
IN 1936 
Equity Old Line Insurance Co., Omaha, Nebr.; licensed 

September 10. (Burial) 
Family Mutual Insurance Co., Jackson, Miss. 


First Hungarian Sick & Fraternal Benefit Society, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 








First National Life Assurance Society, Atlanta, Ga. 
Guarantee Trust Life Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill; licensed 
June 16 to transact assessment life insurance business. 
7 a National Order, New York; incorporated 
uly 6. 
—e Mutual Benefit Association, Chicago, IIl.; licensed 
pril 9. 
Life Insurance Society of America, Birmingham, Alabama. 
a Firemen’s Mutual Benefit Assn., Long Beach, 
alif. 
Los Angeles Firemen’s Relief Assn., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Merchants & Planter Life Association, Harrisburg, Ark.; 
commenced business October 7. 
National Union Life Association, Richmond, Va. 
North American Life Association, Richmond, Va. 
Police Relief Assn., of San Diego, San Diego, Calif. 
San Diego Firemen’s Relief Assn., San Diego, Calif. 
Santa Rosa Police & Firemen’s Mutual Aid of Santa Rosa, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 
State Fraternal Benefit Association, Fayetteville, Tenn. 
Trustees Life Assurance Society, Birmingham, Ala. 
Ventura Firemen’s Relief, Assn., Ventura, Calif. 
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BUILDING FOR 
STABILITY 


NWNV’S GROWTH DURING THE 
PAST TEN YEARS (1926-1936) 
HAS BEEN EXCEPTIONALLY 
SOUND AND STABLE... WHILE 
ITS INSURANCE IN FORCE HAS 
INCREASED 68% AND ASSETS 
HAVE INCREASED 141%, SURPLUS 
FUNDS HAVE INCREASED 172% 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


Sun Life Assets at 
* New High 


With an increase in assets of over 
seventy million dollars in 1936 and a 
grand total of more than $770,000,000, 
the highest in the company’s history, 
the annual report of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada recently 
released by Arthur B. Wood, president 
and managing director, reveals a 
statement which is one of the bright 
spots of the insurance world. 

The Sun Life financial statement 
for 1936 is a strong one, for not only 
are the securities carried at book 
values, which, in the aggregate, are 
less than market value, but there is 
also an increase of more than ninety 
million dollars in the bond account 
since 1935, bringing the total of such 
account to $310,000,000 or approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the assets of the 
company. During 1936 profits were 
made of over $10,000,000 from the re- 
demption or sale of securities and at 
the end of the year the cash in the 
bank amounted to $16,000,000. Dur- 
ing the past year there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the company’s 
investment income over 1935 and the 
average rate of interest earned on in- 
vestments shows an increase for the 
second consecutive year. The financial 
statement shows reserves and surpius 
of over $37,000,000 and includes a spe- 
cial contingency reserve of $10,000,- 
000. 

Mr. Wood in his address at the an- 
nual meeting of the company touched 
briefly on business and economic con- 
ditions in the three countries where 
the Sun Life secured most of its busi- 
ness, namely Canada, United States 
and Great Britain, pointing out that 
there are definite signs of a growing 
conviction among investors that inter- 
est rates have reached their low point 
and that the end of decline has been 
seen. 
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N.Y. A-H Club Urged to 
Go After 90% Uninsured 


Ninety per cent of the insurable for 
accident and health insurance in this 
country are not covered, leaving only 
10 per cent who have protected their 
income against sickness or accident, 
T. R. Keucher, superintendent of the 
accident and health claims division, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, told the fourth meeting of 
the New York Accident & Health 
Club’s educational season last Mon- 
day in the Uhamber of Commerce 
Building, 65 Liberty Street, New York 
City. He urged the capacity audience 
to get after the 90 per cent, stressing 
the point that this coverage is really 
a “replacement of income” to safe- 
guard earning power. 

Mr. Keucher shared the program 
with William Otis Badger, New York 
insurance attorney, former editor of 
the Insurance Law Journal and pres- 
ent counsel of the Home Insurance 
Company. The meeting was opened by 
Julius Ullman, vice-chairman of the 
New York educational committee, 
who introduced Robert L. Green, cas- 
ualty manager in the New York of- 
fice of the Employers’ Liability, as 
the chairman. 

A more personalized claim service, 
said Mr. Keucher, can be given in ac- 
cident and health insurance than in 
any other line. Nothing iz more per- 
sonal to a man than his own sickness 
or accident and the logic of coverage 
for these contingencies is easily driven 
home, much more effectively than in 
other lines. 





~~ 


A and H Committee 


The New York Accident & Health Club 
has named a special committee to direct 
the participation of the Club in National 
Accident & Health Week, to be observed 
April 26-30. Under the chairmanship of 
Harold M. George, U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, the following comprise the com- 
mittee: 

Vice-chairman, Julius L. Ullman, W. L. 
Perrin & Son; secretary, A. Henry 
Schroeder, Ocean Accident & Guarantee: 
treasurer, Luke M. Farrell, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity; speakers, James R. 
Garrett, National Casualty; publicity, 
Edward H. O'Connor, U. S. Casualty; 
arrangements, Clare W. Sabin, Conn. 
General Life; finance, Erving E. Bradley, 
Globe Indemnity; brokers, Russell F. 
Chapman, Royal Indemnity; distribution. 
Irving C. Kick, London & Lancashire. 














—_—~--- 


Disability Clause Given 


New Court Interpretation 


The fact that the accident and 
health policy is a “sacred contract” 
was stressed by William Otis Badger 
at the New York A. & H. lecture, 
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maintaining that it should be placed 
in large type at the head of the con- 
tract. It is so termed in the New York 
Insurance Law and the companies, 
therefore, would do well to put it 
specifically in their policies. 

A review of the various decisions 
having to do with accident and health 
insurance over the past year, Mr. Bad- 
ger said, indicates favorable tenden- 
cies in the business. He stressed par- 
ticularly the swing which has occurred 


FINANCIAL 


disability clauses originally promyl. 
gated in life insurance policies. For. 
merly the courts tended to allow the 
assured to recover from his injury, 
even if that injury amounted to pra. 
tically nothing more than a sore toe. 
Although the disability clauses were 
drawn strictly, the courts, in their 
viewpoint, usually took a lax inter. 
pretation. 

It was also pointed out by Mr. Bad. 
ger that although a man’s creditors 
may seize his house, bonds or savings 
account to satisfy their claims, the 
law of the state steps in and declares 
that the income from an accident and 
health policy is immune and must go 
to the beneficiary and not to the 
creditors. 


STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1936 


GEnERALAMERICAN iy CoMPANY 


waves Rntaeoeenveees 
ST. LOUIS 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Bonds — 
e { U.S. Government 
Other Bonds 
Cash and Bonds 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. 
Home Office Building 


Other Real Estate (Including that sold under contract) 


Stocks 
Other Loans and Assets 


*Interest and Rents on Investments Accrued But Not Yet Due 
Investments (None of which is past 


Interest and Rents Due on 

due more than 90 days) .... 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection . 
Policy Liens 


$ 6,905,306.10 


14,299,711.57 
12,870,157.38 


$34,075,175.05 
14,952,153.21 
950,000.00 
18,815,474.99 
5,123,124.25 
1,160,002.25 
917,859.30 


452,613.37 
2,182,547.57 
- 20,715,620.00 


EarningsCredited toReduceReserveLiens 4,715,235.00 


Balance of Initial Liens 
Loans to Policyholders 


16,000,385.00 
28,416,813.51 


$123,046,148.50 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 


Reserve for Taxes. 
Reserve for Other Liabilities 
Policyholders’ Divi 


Total Liabilities 


Contingency Reserve Under Purchase Agreement 


Capital Stock and seeepeede Fund 
Surplus 


*Actual Market Value of Bonds iss 


sex 477,962.53 
. 1,009,662.17 
1,081,264.71 
338,872.01 
1,065,016.61 
118,972,778.03 
1,657,625.17 
500,000.00 


1,915,745.30 
$123,046,148.50 
ubstantially more than $2,500,000 in 


excess of the amounts shown above. 
Interest Accrued on Assets in Default is not included. 
Upon request, the complete Annual Report for 1936 will be furnished. 


DIRECTORS 


L. RAY CARTER 
President, Carter Commission Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Trustee, Washington University 
JOHN B. STRAUCH 
President, National Bearing Metals 
Corporation, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

HUGH STEPHENS 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 

hange National Bank, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
President, Board of Curators, 
Stephens College 
SIDNEY W. SOUERS 
Executive Vice-President 
HARRY H. LANGENBERG 
President, Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Trustee, Princeton University 


JAMES M. KEMPER 
President, Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


POWELL B. McHANEY 
Attorneyat-Law, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


J. ROCKEFELLER PRENTICE 
Sidley, McPherson, Austin and Burgess, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 

Chicago, Ill, 


GEORGE BRANDEIS 
President, gf L. Brandeis & Sons, 


» Nebr. 


THOMAS O. MOLONEY 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Moloney Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WALTER W. HEAD 
President 
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Production and Rates 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Experience Table of Mortality. 
Now if the prospect lives out his 
normal expectance period he will 
save that 57 cents on each premium 
for 34 years, which, accumulated 
at 3% per cent, will amount to 
$37.43, or more than enough to pay 
over two annual premiums at his 
age of entry. 

This amount of $37.43 is ascer- 
tained by referring to the interest 
table, also in practically every rate 
book, showing the amount to which 
$1 per annum paid in advance will 
amount at various rates of interest, 
in any given number of years. Ac- 
cording to this interest table, $1 
will amount to $65.674 at 3% per 
cent compound interest in 34 years. 
Therefore, if $1 paid in advance 
each year will amount to $65.67 in 
$4 years with compound interest, 
by simple proportion 57 cents 
will amount to 57/100ths of that 
amount. It is simple enough to 
multiply $65.674 by .57 (57/100ths) 
and obtain the result of $37.43, as 
pointed out above. 

These factors are obtainable 
from almost every rate book and 
in a few moments’ time, with a 
few simple mathematical calcula- 
tions, the agent can determine the 
savings at any age on any type of 
policy. 

Of course, the number of pre- 
miums payable on a Limited Pay- 
ment life policy are, as is implied, 
LIMITED. In this case you can- 
not use the life expectancy factor, 
but the factor for the number of 
premiums YET TO BE PAID. On 
a 20-Payment Life policy use the 
interest factor of $29.269 at 3% 
per cent; $30.969 at 4 per cent, etc., 
as shown in the table in your rate 
book. On a life Paid-up at 60 policy 
issued at age 33, use the 27-year 
factor of $45.291 at 3% per cent, 
and so on. If a higher rate of in- 
terest is to be assumed, use the 
corresponding factor. 

Agents who use the sales argu- 
ment of an impending increase in 
rates as the only reason why pros- 
pects should insure are rendering 
a false service to their clients in 
basing their sales talk solely on 
this point. If the question of cost 
were the only thing that prevented 
them from approaching or selling 
the prospect in the past—the ac- 
companying tables demonstrate 
that they have always had that 
argument. 

To be sure, we are not overlook- 
ing the point that the question of 
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price under an impending increase 
is a double-barreled one, as the 
prospect by postponing the pur- 
chase of insurance is facing in- 
creased cost from two sources— 
first, from the increased premium 
rate and second, through the higher 
rate at a higher age. Insurance 
is never as cheap as it is when 
one is young. But the basic need 
for insurance is for protection, 


and not for bargaining. To some 
people, it is true, any saving ap- 
peals as a bargain, and taking ad- 
vantage of a bargain is a slave to 
their ego. They obtain the feeling 
that they have put over a smart 
business deal and speak of their 
acquisition as something others 
could not obtain or had passed by. 

An effective way to use the table 
with a prospect whose age is about 
to change, is to present him with 
a check or a bank deposit slip, filled 
out in his favor for the amount of 
difference between his present age 
and the next, calculated on the 
basis of $10,000 of insurance. In 
this way he will be impressed more 
readily with the definite cash value 
of acting now. 
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SECURITY 


1936. 


Billion Dollars. 


ness conditions. 


ments again in 


Company’s history. 


progress 


D-UP CAP. 


for de seatation in mort 
CONTINGENCY RESER 
SURPLUS 


The above figures are 
authorized by the National 
ers of the United States. 











WORLD WIDE 


Another Milestone of a 
in public service has been passed by the Company durin 
Of the many significant features of the Pram 
Report, perhaps the most striking is that a, sixty-six 
— of operation the Sun Life of 
ts to its policyholders and beneficiaries more than One 


Features of 1936 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE—The increase in assurances 
in force reflects the improvement in general busi- 


INTEREST RATE earned on the Company's invest- 


ASSETS of the Company a by nearly seventy 
million dollars in 1936 and are now seven hun 
and seventy-five million dollars, the highest in the 


Dividends to Policyholders 
Participating policyholders will share in the Company’s 
by increased dividend payments during 1937. 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE, December 31, 1936 - - = $2,775,949,087 
om 


NEW ASSURANCES PAID FOR - - -'- - - «= « 219,966,637 
NOOSE .«-«© © se ees 2 eeneaneeve 172,215,217 
DISBURSEMENTS - «- « « «- «= = «= « «= «© «= o 112,534,410 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER _DISBURSEMENTS - 59,680,807 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS Al AND BENEFICIARIES: 

During the year 1996 <- «- «- « © « = «© = = «= ,489, 
Since organization - - - - = = « «= «= «= = « 1,046, 104,001 
eseeeneeunenseneacke eees 775,145,354 

4885, 


ASSETS 
a ae (ex. capital stock and spessheabiiess’ a/c) 740,485,627 
PA — - ed mony d and 

nce a t 
pages. credit of shareholders’ account - $3,450,303 


and real estate pony 
- Sant 


in conformity with the form of statement 
tion of Insurance - 


Securities are carried in the balance sheet at book values which in 
the aggregate are lower than market values. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE . 


anada has paid in bene- 


$34,659,727 





- MONTREAL 
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Five General Rules 
To Remember 


1. Sell the prospect the policy that 
fits him best, for unless properly sold 
the policy will become a lapse wher 
issued. 

2. Collect the required deposit or 
premium when the application is 
taken, otherwise the chance of place- 
ment is slim. 

3. Place the policy promptly and 
properly (unless 1 and 2 are observed 
this cannot be done). 

4. Pay just claims promptly and 
with a smile, for goodwill is a valu- 
able asset. 

5. Follow through with real service 
so that a clientele may be built up 
and the business increased. 





ITS NAME 
INDICATES 


NATIONAL 











For its field men The 


Lincoln National Life 


maintains a far-flung 
system of branch of- 
fices to speed the han- 
dling of their ‘business. 
81 LNL branches in 36 
states help salesmen 
give clients modern 


speedy service. 


* 





LINCOLN NATIONAL 
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-Prospectinga 


Men Who Never Die 
Become Bad Risks 


It is estimated by the experts that 
the chances are five times greater 
that the prospect who procrastinates 
will become uninsurable than that he 
will die. At forty-five approximately 
one out of every twenty applicants 
is rejected, which is just five times 
the death rate for that age. This 
thought should be a powerful factor 
in closing sales because it is ex- 
tremely difficult for the average man 
to imagine himself as subject to the 
inflexible laws of mortality, but most 
will readily appreciate the fact that 
they are bound to age and that the 
toll of years is likely to be taken in 
physical impairment. The fact that 
many men are acquainted with others 
who have become uninsurable also 
helps as does the added fact that 
everyone hates the very thought that 
there might be something generally 
available which they themselves are 
not qualified for. Warn the man who 
plans to take it up later that it may 
be too late. And ask him to undergo 
an examination—just to see if he is 
qualified to buy more insurance. 


Ernest W. Owen Describes 


Keys to Success 


Thirteen keys “on the key-ring of 
success in the life insurance business” 
were described by Ernest W. Owen, 
branch manager of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Detroit, when he 
delivered an educational talk before 
the regular monthly meeting of the 
Life Underwriters 
Peoria. 

“Keys are made for a purpose and 
I believe you will find the keys of 
which I speak suitable for unlocking 
the problems with which you are con- 
fronted,” said Mr. Owen. The first 
key is that of time. You can lay by 
money and use it at any time, but you 
cannot lay by time. You must use it 
daily. Our hour gained each day 
means an extra month each year. 
Control the hours of this year and 
you can then cash in your wishes at 
the bank window. The second key is 
knowledge which opens the way to 
the rooms of skill, wisdom and educa- 
tion. An excellent example is the true 
incident of an expert being called to 


Association of 


repair a*huge machine which has 
ceased to function. He asked for the 
smallest hammer available and then 
went to a certain spot on the machine 
and tapped it a few times. The ma- 
chine worked. When a bill for $100 
was received by the company the of. 
ficials declared it to be outrageous, 
They asked the expert for an itemized 
statement, stating that $100 was a 
great deal to pay for less than five 
minutes time and a few taps on the 
machine. The itemized statement 
read, “for tapping—$1.00; for know. 
ing where to tap, $99. 


Vision—And Work 


The third key, according to Mr. 
Owen, is imagination and vision. He 
cited Pasteur who discovered what 
medicine could do; Sir James Simpson 
who discovered chloroform and others 
whose imagination and vision brought 
them fame and fortune. The fourth 
key is enthusiasm which Mr. Owen 
said “is the God in man.” 

The fifth key is work, but the 
speaker cautioned that one must 
“work intelligently.” He said that 
work is the most important key, but 
that it is closely followed by the key 
of will power which opens the door to 
the room of self-control. For the 
seventh key he named concentration 
and he cited a French saying of “he 
who can do one thing is the richest.” 
The key of a philosophy of life. was 
named as the eighth and the key of 
opportunity as ninth. Of this last 
named key he quoted Alexander the 
Great who in response to a question 
as to whether he would take a cer- 
tain city if the opportunity presented 
itself said, “why, I make opportuni- 


ties.” The remaining keys he named 
as faith, cooperation and achieve 
ment.” 


For the Stubborn 


Suggest to the man who simply re 
fuses to be persuaded—and there are 
thousands who having taken a stand 
feel that it is beneath their dignity te 
give in an inch—suggest to him that 
he allow you to present the edvantages 
of your proposition in writing after 
he has supplied the necessary infor- 
mation. Then ask him to take both 
sides of the question and argue the 
matter out fairly. Even if he doesn’t 
sell himself through this scheme, he 
certainly will succeed in breaking 
down his own sales resistance to the 
point thet he will be a more likely 
prospect for future solicitation. 
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Correct Habits Essential 
In Selling 


Correct habits are the foundation 
of all success in a life insurance 
areer, J. Harry Wood, agency comp- 
oller of the John Hancock Mutual 
life Insurance Company, told the New 
Jersey Association of Life Under- 
griters at their meeting in Newark. 
“In our profession,” stated Mr. 
Wood, “we encounter many theories 
af success. Agents who make good 
work along different lines; some of 
these maintain that the most impor- 
tant thing is the prepared sales talk, 
others argue for the necessity of time 
wntrol, while prospecting is defended 
by still others as the answer to the 
problem of making the sale. 

“If a man would profit from the ex- 
riences of others, however, it is 
necessary to get behind all these dif- 
ferent specifics to something broader. 
The life insurance agent’s require- 
ments for success are first of all en- 
thusiasm or the will to succeed and 
secondly good technique or skill. Both 
these essentials, however, rest upon 
the common foundation of habit. 

“People who really want to improve 

their lot do so by improving their 
habits,” he said, illustrating his state- 
ment with examples of success in 
many callings. A great orchestra, 
he pointed out, practices a number 
over and over again before it is ready 
to give a finished performance. Repe- 
tition of a hard learned technique is 
the secret of the person who excels in 
sports. Chauncey Depew had a repu- 
tation all his life for making ex- 
temporaneous speeches, but he himself 
admitted that he spent hours memoriz- 
ing the words and perfecting his de- 
livery. Disraeli wore out the rug be- 
fore his mirror, learning how to make 
an effective entrance. Woodrow Wil- 
son became a great public speaker be- 
cause as a boy he used to climb into 
the pulpit of his minister father’s 
church on week days and declaim to 
empty benches. 
“If we are to develop the habit of 
suecess,” Mr. Wood concluded, “we 
must form certain habits of prospect- 
ing, certain habits of work and to get 
this improvement we need to analyze 
what we are doing and what we 
should do and then develop the right 
kind of habit. Practice in itself 
doesn’t make perfect, but the proper 
habit is formed by doing the thing 
the way it should be done regularly 
and often, until it becomes second na- 
ture to do it correctly.” 





Maintaining Legal Reserve 
Of Prospects 


Many high-grade producers find 
that every sale brings them added 
enthusiasm for the job. The psy- 
chology is something like that mo- 
tivating the dice thrower—they like 
to keep going while they are hot. The 
very act of functioning in whatever 
you set out to do appears to make 
the next operation easier, and for 
that reason one of the sales leaders 
in the New York territory states that 
he keeps a select little file of “sure 
fire” cases in reserve at all times, 
working on the hard ones first and 
cleaning up the push-overs when the 


going is temporarily hard. Not many | 
will care to allow a certain sale to | 
be held up, and perhaps it will be | 


best not to do so, but the careful life 
underwriter will always keep at least 


a file of preferred prospects to fall | 


back on in his battle against old man 
Quota. 


Five *‘Musts”’ and Three 
**Shoulds”’ 


Magazine canvassers and even sav- 
ings banks solicitors are taught that 
a given number of contacts will auto- 
matically result in a given number of 
accounts. Their work is reduced to 
an absolute formula—a mere matter 
of leg work. Life insurance selling 
cannot be so simplified, but it can be 
sold in paying volume by following 
certain routine as closely as the can- 
vasser follows his list of addresses. 

For example, D. B. Adler} Penn Mu- 
tual in New York City, offers the fol- 
lowing list of “musts” and “shoulds” 
which are certain to better any pre- 
vious records for the average sales- 
man: 

“Musts: 1. A working prospect file. 


2. Planning the day’s work the night | 


before. 3. Having three sales inter- 
views each day. 
new names each day. 5. Keeping a 
record of your work so as to study 
the weak points. 

“Shoulds: 1. Call on two new peo- 
ple each day. 2. Make one cali on an 
employer, for Salary Savings. 3. Make 
one call on a business firm for busi- 
ness insurance. 

“Anyone doing these ‘musts’ and 


4. Securing three | 


‘shoulds’ will in 1937 double his best | 


it? Then prove it. 
Then disprove it.” 


year. Believe 
Disbelieve it? 





A Reeord 
of Progress 


During 90 years of ser- 
vice, the Canada Life has 
been privileged to act as 
the medium through 
which hundreds of thou- 
sands of policyholders in 
all walks of life have co- 
operated to build up a 
fund, mostly out of small 
savings, to be returned 
later as benefits to them- 
selves or their benefici- 
aries. 

Assets accumulated in 
this way crossed the 
$250,000,000 mark in 
1936. This large sum is 
necessary in order to 
meet the requirements of 
the $814,000,000 of life 
insurance now in force, 
which includes over $57,- 
000,000 of new paid life 
insurance entrusted by 
clients to the care of this 
Company during the past 
year. 

The effect of these co- 
operative efforts through 
the years since 1847 is 
best evidenced by the fact 
that the Canada Life has 
paid to policyholders, an- 
nuitants and beneficiaries, 
or has accumulated on 
their behalf more than 
$600,000,000, a sum 
which exceeds the total 
premiums received dur- 
ing the Company’s exis- 
tence by more than $50,- 
000,000. 

In 1936 alone, the Com- 
pany paid the very large 
amount of over $26,000,- 
000 to its policyholders, 
annuitants and _ benefici- 
aries. These payments 
amounted to an average 
of $2,202,877 every 
month, or $505,578 every 
week. Living policyhold- 
ers and annuitants re- 
ceived $18,900,000, or 
72% of the total paid. 


(gnada life 


Established - 1847 


Our 90th Year 
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Results of the Operations of Life Insurance Companies for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1936, and Comparisons With 1935 


Name of Company 
Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver, Colo......... oe 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn..... 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Cosmopolitan Life Ins. Co., Memphis, Tenn... 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935 
Eureka-Maryland Assur. Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935 
Expressmen’s Mutual, New York, N. Y....... 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935....... cennoes 
Federal Life, Chicago, 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa............. 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill................ 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935 
George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va.. 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Neb............... 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fia.................. 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Home Life, New York, N. Y. 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind........... 
% Increase in 1986 over 1935.............. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Liberty Life, Topeka, Kan..................- 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb........... 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Rael ERA TUE, MER ss ccccccccccccccess 
% Increase in 1986 over 1935.............. 
Mid-Continent Life, Oklahoma City, Okla.... 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Mounmental Life, Baltimore, Md............. 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935............. 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ill.............. 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935............. 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt.............. 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935............. 
Northern Life, Seattle, Wash............... 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis........ 
% Increase in 19386 over 1935............. 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Oltio.............. 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Oregon Mutual, Portland, Ore................ 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla............ 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa.............. 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa........... 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935.............. 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va............... 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935............ ee 
Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. C........ eee 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935....... eecccee 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, IIl............ 
% Increase in 1936 over 1935....... eoccces 
State Mutual Assur., Worcester, Mass........ 


% Increase in 1936 over 1935..... cocccccee 
Victory Life, Topeka, Kan 
% Increase in 1936 over Sichcxdescdscove 





* Restrictions on single premiums 
of Bank Savings Life. 
(—) Indicates a decrease over 1935. 


. 
insurance cause of decrease. 


+ Over 100 per cent. 
g 


t Surplus reserves. 








Surplus Premium Premium Total 
to Policy- Income Income Dis- 
holders Exclud- from Pay- burse- 1 
Total (Including ing Annui- Annu'- ments ments Total Total 

Capitol Admitted ing Capi-_ ties Dur- ties Dur- to Policy- During Insurance Insurance 

Stock Assets tol Stock) ing Year ing Year holders Year Written in Force 
$250,000 $11,290,416 $1,308,963 $1,349,075 $41,121 $991,835 $1,812,335 $6,670,392 $54.47) 
av aber A F 2 —64.95 —27.5 —16.9 

intnes 291,429,494 10,858,887 30,030,272 7,687,104 24,333,637 37,026, — 92,633, 650 939,962, 
cnewed 8. 8.5 —1.8 —5.2 3.9 —9.1 

101,300 348,689 176, oo NE oe! i ep esee 62,216 255, ob 14,734,404 13,711 
ane ce 11.3 1.0 15.3 oveths 11.2 13.6 6.5 1 

250,000 7,694,618 905, O78 1,787,552 377 778, a2 a 28,050, = 69,832, 
nena 7. 8.4 —92.1 —.f 
epeeee 8,869,465 691,620 738,507 oe 554, 74 700,082 1,988, rrr 26,744 
aseees 5 9 23.8 er 15.5 42.0 20.4 3.1 

375,000 15,750,083 1,588,081 2,087,998 15,305 ane a. 8,250,346 80,299, 460 
os enee . ‘ 1 + 7.3 . 
astgeh 112,438,052 7,427,387 12,053,862 1,271.835 10,672,853 16,126, 2 28,262, 635 358,463.51 
A 5.4 9.8 —4.3 17.3 2.7 —2.1 

250,000 38,834,913 1,225,481 4,399,490 95,304 2,717, oy 4,611, oe 19, 509, = 172,016,295) 
ine eve 5.5 1.5 8. —15.4 

250,000 4,716,433 480, 253 492,699 29,929 489, 360 750,132 2,809, a 18,891,55 
beet 1.3 —1.1 1.9 ¢ 92.9 —11.0 5 
(suse 18,802,254 2,251, sia 3,428, am 80,584 1,952,626 3,624,732 21,678, seo 126,409,21 
ecosse 6.7 —6.9 24.3 —6.1 —2.6 18.3 

350,000 3,637,128 468,690 2,437, 981 48,268 682, my 2,061,941 46,002,248  70,791,81 
eeWeds 23.9 11.5 18.9 t 14.0 22.4 
amemea nae 4,060,655 10,554,568 522,685 8,505, 331 13,510, _— 35,826, er 362,775,881 

5.4 .—72.2 6.1 2 
decuen 18,649, ast 1,228,580 2,813,165 228,191 1,415, 5,082 2,776, = 13,433, = 100,767,1 
pa ee . 6 14.6 —15.9 
ave tere 796,393, 508 50,196,417 130,423,468 17,095,926 84,754,314 131,112,680 sa 1 3,815,663,27 
esdabe 6. 5 4.6 3.4 1.9 8 

300,000 4,600, riz 425,000 540, mr 300 347,714 ee 2,580,923 17,327, 
an eee 5.1 Micnwe ince 15.1 11.1 —2. 

100,000 6,244, = 310,332 1, 141, “as 68,676 325,518 819, rr 5,855,000 26,298, 
shaene 1.8 2.5 7 —4.8 —2. 4 
200,000 422, sis 411,625 See 1) UT esese = eee 20,360 a5 — 

eae 2.3 t ascend entate « 

100,584 5,528, saa 500,618 905,406 2,983 488,917 973, tes 9,337, os $2,761, 
du wene 2.7 —18.5 9.2 1.2 4.7 6: 

2,000,000 26,598,656 4,664,463 6,811, ye guewes 1,914,899 5,364,7 7 is 79,706, 33 233,224,67 
Sees 11.1 6.1 because P 43 1 
—_— 35,053,788 3, 246, ay 4,833, 768 512,803 3,270, = 4,949,420 18,087,417 154,443 
badees 7.1 -2.2 38.9 9.3 2.2 
ae eek 187,774, mr 11, 166, 29 16, 820, 123 4,680,833 17,362, bes 24,838,503 45,637,328 519,781, 
daneke 3.4 *—6.7 68.1 2.0 enpee 19.9 

300,000 16,025, 002 616, = 3,040,598 53,718 1,799,178 $244,812 15,912,710 95,240 
COE 7.8 —26.7 —3.1 —1.8 is 
sedeen 1,129,853, 596 54,458, so 122,170,127 8,167,416 111, 206, mt 146,871, rt 266,722,873 atthe 
Tere 12.3 1.0 56.6 . 

500,000 17,384, sao 1,809,267 2,339,285 197,773 1, Pry 2,718, 201 13,469,908 87, 926,82) 
Try 6.9 1.5 4.2 + 3.4 —4.6 / 
keomeus 15,205,430 1,085, or 1,781, at 300,212 1,173,099 2,021, 06s 7,693,503 55,825,11 
cédws 51.0 3.9 1.8 21. 5 

125,000 1,660,999 125, 060 1, 216, Aas jokes 362, or 1,098,568 agen 28,565, 
pesese _.. .. a an.) cee ee 4.3 —12.1 
peaches 636,875, 962 130,356,035 58,685, be 5,053,450 56,926, ods 84,923, = 179,056 rr 1,875,394,4 
aT TTT 10. 44.89 4.4 \e 
700,000 12,984, 33 956, a 1,506,255 seeee 1,388, po 2,610, ~~ ates 1 52,557 
Sey 2.0 ib asad 5.4 13 ; 

500,000 7,570,966 931, o80 75,806 6,482 1,519,643 2,578, is 27,862,808 161,316 
.Awee 7.7 3.3 96.7 —99.7 13.1 23.6 6.9 9. 

200,000 5,184,757 345,036 919,059 23,060 570,042 949,537 8,475,621  44,329,17 
cebesee 8.4 3 6.4 —65.i —8.3 ~4.6 16.6 35 4s 

300,000 1,893,810 459,758 727,669 59,537 218,364 650, 602 12,926,857 37,373,761 
Rinses 29. —4.5 42.3 738. 62. $1. 68 24. 
piedies 169,151, 605 10,251,165 16,916,486 1,687,169 15,313,361 23,705, 175 41,291,175 573,466,9% 
eeecce 5.0 1.8 eae ee —23. —4.9 —3.3 2 e Ll 

200,000 8,422,992 550,000 1,008,929  ..... 782,788 1,102, 506 $19,469,624 §37,436,08 
ecccce t 4.2 47.8 eevee 76.9 73.3 t 84s 


§ Includes $17,161,374 reinsuranc 








William D. McNamara 
With Manhattan Life 


The Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company of New York, which has 
been engaging some notable agency 
talent of late, has announced the ap- 
pointment of William D. McNamara 
as associate general agent. Mr. 
McNamara has been associated for 
over a decade with his brother, John 
C. McNamara, who conducts one of 
the city’s largest and best-equipped 
general agencies. 

William McNamara graduated 
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from Georgetown University in 1921 
and took a degree in law at Fordham 
University in 1925. He has been ad- 
mitted to the New York bar, but uses 
his knowledge of law only as an ad- 
junct to insurance underwriting. He 
was one of the first C.L.U.’s in New 
York City. 


Philadelphia Plans 


For Commissioners 


Philadelphia insurance leaders are 
already getting under way with their 
plans for the meeting in June, 1937, 


of the National Association of Ir 
surance Commissioners in that city 

At a dinner meeting last week in 
Philadelphia, Owen B. Hunt, insur 
ance commissioner of Pennsylvania 
John A. Stevenson, vice-president 
the Penn Mutual Life; Walter LeM 
Talbot, president of the Fidelity M 
tual Life; Otho E. Lane, president 
the Fire Association of Philadelphi 
and other insurance executives of 
city pledged their support to the p 
gram being outlined for the comi 
gathering. Mr. Stevenson has 
chosen chairman of the entertai 
ment committee. 
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Total 
Insurance 
in Force 
$54,471, 76 HE 1937 LIFE AGENTS BRIEF is new in everything but name and price. The page size is 4 
989,962,95 by 6 inches, and the data will be presented on a company basis. It will be attractively bound, 
ane fully flexible, easy to handle, and comfortable in the pocket. Data on 155 companies will be 
conse ts included, with rates for all ages and all leading contracts . .. regular, term, retirement, annuity, 
wee special . . . more than 2200 policies in all. There will be a detailed description of individual 
26,744,208 policies, benefits, maturities, etc. There will be a new, comparative-by-years Financial Statement 
80,299,464 and Insurance Account for all companies, together with Rates of Interest Payable on policy proceeds 


and funds left with the company, Rate of Interest Earned (5 years), and Actual to Expected 


358,463,516 : > 
Mortality (5 years). 


4 
172,016,295 
4 
18,891,552 


ape We, In addition you will find Disability and Double 
an Indemnity Rates, Cash Values (particularly at 
coast ages 55, 60 and 65), an unusually broad show- 

hiaey ing of current Dividend and Net Cost Illustra- 


Pr 
100,767,129 tions. There are dividends on Paid-Up Policies, 


bg 
318, 669,20 on Term Contracts, and Dividend Accumula- 
17.321.8 tions. Settlement Options are included for both 
26,298,009 Par and Non-Par companies. 
45 
820,71) r 4 4 : 
: You will be very much interested in the method 


of showing the Current Dividend Scales. It 
avoids stressing net costs at the end of 10 and 
20 years, and emphasizes to the policyholder 
the benefit of keeping his policy in force until 
it becomes paid-up or matures. /t incorporates 
a sales presentation that not only helps you sell 
... but helps you keep the policy sold. 





Because of the rapidly growing interest in 
Juvenile, Child’s and Educational Endowment 
contracts, rates, cash values and descriptive 
data will be shown on several leading contracts 
of this type, in some cases as many as 15 for 











each company. Similarly comprehensive data 
will be shown for all companies writing Inter- 
mediate and Monthly Premium Ordinary. 
The Industrial Section will occupy about 80 
pages, and companies whose data will be in- 

insures cluded are listed at the left. In the Adult Sec- 
tion there will be numerous special and fea- 
tured policies, including representative cash 

— value and dividend data, and benefits at 5c, 10c 
and 25c weekly on Whole Life, Twenty-Pay, and 

of In- Twenty Year Endowment forms. 

set COMPANIES INCLUDED IN THE INDUSTRIAL SECTION Similarly complete treatment will be given the 

wors's a a as hibisiiteshé, Wun Infantile and Intermediate Sections. 

4 a] Baltimore Life John Hancock Peoples Life (D. C.) 

pte suaton Siam Lite & Casualty Pilot Life Complete Descriptive Booklets Upon Request 

—s Somnus Sons ee = Ve Sun Life (Md.) 

| Lelia Continental (0. ©: epenannt bile Virginia L. & C. Address: THE SPECTATOR 

t v4 quitable » Ge Nati IL & A. ington atl. . " 

a af Eureka-Maryland Peninsular Life Western & Southern Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DIVIDEND ScALE—PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HE dividend scale for the dividend year beginning July | next, will be 

a continuation of the present scale. 

The rate of interest payable after July | on proceeds of policies left 
under mode of settlement and on dividends left to accumulate is 3.5 per 
cent and compares with the present rate of 4.0 per cent. 

Under the new scale if dividends are left to accumulate at interest an 
ordinary life policy will become paid-up in 27 years at age 25; 26 years 
at age 30; 25 years at age 35; 24 years at age 40; 24 years at age 45 and 
23 years at age 50. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 39 
years at age at issue 25; 36 years at age 30; 34 years at age 35; 32 years 
at age 40; 30 years at age 45 and. 28 years at age 50. 

Under the same option a Twenty Payment Life policy will become paid- 
up in 16 years at ages at issue 15-51, inclusive, and 17 years at ages 52-65, 
inclusive. The policy under the same option will mature as an endowment 
in 33 years at age at issue 25; 30 years at age 30; 28 years at age 35; 25 
years at age 40; 23 years at age 45 and 20 years at age 50. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an ordinary 
life policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of twenty years 
will be $3.63. At age 45 the net cost of the same policy at the end of 


twenty years will be $7.83. 


Dividend at End of Year 25 30 


° Includes extra dividend. 





35 


JULY 1, 1937, DIVIDEND SCALE—PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dividends per $1,000—Effective July 1, 1937 (American 3° Basis) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividend at End of Year 25 30 

ters ae . $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 $72.83 
Bertie eer 3.91 426 4.74 5.29 5.51 5.95 611 6.16 
DO dest Qh cblds odbaicctie 4.01 4.39 4.91 5.37 5.65 6.09 6.20 6.25 
S. baeheaauldessahen a 4.12 4.53 5.10 6.46 6.81 6.22 6.33 6.38 
DY pcaddethedescasseutens *8.73 *9.55 *10.68 *11.73 *12.32 *13.22 *13.54 *13.64 


Total dividend 15 years*. 73.68 81.30 88.66 
Total dividend 20 years*.106.79 116.61 126.84 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


35 


Premiums . .$30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 $62.68 $76.60 
2 3.66 400 4.49 5.05 5.29 5.77 6.04 6.09 
3 3.86 4.22 4.74 5.21 5.50 5.97 6.17 6.22 
4 odssacs ---- 405 4.45 6.00 5.38 5.73 6.16 6.33 6.38 
B-. demnse coscsdapenscdany *8.36 °9.16 *10.27 *11.37 *11.98 *12.92 *13.50 *13.59 


Total dividend 15 years*. 79.83 87.26 94.51 
Total dividend 20 years*.121.61 131.52 141.86 


-Age at Issue - 
40 45 50 55 60 


95.62 101.77 106.93 110.39 119.64 
136.01 143.71 151.07 161.65 181.47 
Age at Issue - 


40 45 50 55 60 


101.69 107.90 113.44 117.49 125.31 
151.90 160.78 169.74 180.36 197.10 








National Life Insurance Co.. 
Montpelier, Vt. 


The National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Montpelier, Vt., has an- 
nounced increases in the retention and 
maximum limits of life and endow- 
ment insurance for women at ages 
12-65. The limit of accidental death 
benefit at ages of issue 20-55, inclu- 
sive, has been increased to $25,000. 

The company has also announced 
an enlargement of its service to 
policyholders through the provision for 
the attachment of the waiver of pre- 
mium benefit for young policyholders 
when they reach age 15. The com- 
pany’s announcement reads: “When 
contracts are issued at ages too young 
for the attachment of the waiver of 
premium disability benefit and the in- 
sured has now reached the requisite 
age, the company is willing, subject to 
satisfactory evidence of eligibility 
presented at the insured’s expense, 
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to attach the waiver of premium 
benefit on the policy anniversary 
next following attainment of the 
requisite age or at the next anniver- 
sary after which this regulation goes 
into effect. The initial charge for the 
benefit to meet reserve requirements 
and the extra premium applicable 
will be quoted in individual cases on 
request.” 





Loan Repayments Gained 
15 Per Cent During Year 


Total repayments made in 1936 by 
policyholders on loans against their 
life insurance policies were 15 per cent 
greater than in 1935, reducing policy 
loans of Northwestern National Life 
Insurance company from $9,336,478 
a year ago to $9,203,906 as of Dec. 
31, 1936, according to the company’s 
current report. 

Borrowers repaid a total of $546- 
549 in 1936. 


A ont 
se 


Equitable Life, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa, has re- 
vised its participating and non-par- 
ticipating rates on single premium 
life policies and on single premium 10, 
15, 20, 25 and 30 year endowments. 
The new rates show increases rang- 
ing from 2 to 11 per cent depending 
on plan and age at issue. Cash values, 
however, remain unchanged. 

The company has also revised its 
limits on annuities. The maximum 
aggregate single premium acceptable 
on any one life has been reduced 
from $50,000 to $25,000, including the 
premiums for all single premium life 
insurance, life annuities, refund an- 
nuities, last survivor annuities and 
annual and single premium Income 
Continuation policies applied for and 
already in force with the company. 
For this purpose, one unit annual pre- 
mium Income Continuation will be 
considered the equivalent of a single 
premium of $1,000. 

The limit of issue on Income Con- 
tinuation, on either the single pre- 
mium plan or the annual premium 
plan, or a combination of the two, has 
been reduced from 50 units to 25 
units. 





United States Life, New York 


Announcement has been made that 
on March 1 the United States Life 
Insurance Company of the City of 
New York will put into effect in- 
creased non-participating rates. Ilus- 
trations of the company’s new non- 
participating regular annual pre- 
mium rates per $1,000 are as follows: 


End. Annuity 
at Age 65 
Ord. 20 20-Yr. — ‘ —10-Yr. 
Age Life Pay. Endow. M. F. Term 


20 ...$13.95 $22.65 $42.89 $19.68 $20.82 $8.33 
.. 15.78 24.78 43.07 28.25 24.76 8.58 


30 ... 18.21 27.36 43.41 28.07 30.00 8.96 
35... 21.42 30.59 44.18 34.94 37.48 10.00 
40 ... 25.68 34.64 45.60 44.83 48.25 12.13 
45 ... 31.380 39.70 48.01 60.03 64.82 15.83 
50 ... 38.75 46.14 61.87 84.20 91.31 21.59 
55... 48.66 654.49 57.89 182.21 144.18 30.89 
OO ... GSB GVO GF.I8 ...:. «... BS 























1936 Interest Earnings 


More than half of the companies 
making early returns for the 1937 edi- 
tion of the Life Agents’ Brief show 
an increase in the net rate of inter- 
est earned on mean invested assets 
during the calendar year 1936. While 
the increases have been but slight, a 
number of other companies making 
early returns show that decreases in 
interest earnings were experienced. 
They have also been slight, so that 
the net rate earned by all companies 
will very closely approximate the 
average rate of 4.47 per cent earned 
by all companies in 1935. 

A comparison of the years 1935 and 
1936 is given in the tabulation below 
and the 1937 edition of the Life 
Agents’ Brief will contain a table 
showing the net rate of interest 
earned on mean invested funds for 
the five years from 1932 to 1936 in- 
clusive. 


NET RATE OF INTEREST EARNED 

1935 1936 

% Ge 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 4.23 4.28 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas. . . 4.03 4.08 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md..... 4.06 4.32 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb....... 3.16 3.18 
Columbus Mut., Columbus, O..... 2.66 3.03 
“onnecticut Mut., Hartford, Conn. 3.61 3.75 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa. 3.59 3.76 
Eureka-Maryland, Baltimore, Md.. 4.10 4.00 
Federal Life, Chicago, IIl....... 2.39 2.50 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill..... 3.09 3.22 
veorge Washington, Charleston, 

We "WU Pade candentexd¥eunbunts 4.10 4.20 

‘ 
Guarantee Mut., Omaha, Neb.. 3.81 3.47 
Home Life, New York, N. Y...... 4.11 4.20 
— Standard, Greensboro 
Te sapatns seumesandcsé¥ecece 4.62 4.85 
F ob Life, Topeka, Kans....... 3.80 3.63 
Lincoln Nat'l, Ft. Wayne, Ind.... 3.02 3.43 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield, Mass.. 3.70 4.06 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo.. 4.09 3.88 
Midland Mut., Columbus, O.... 3.64 3.99 
Minnesota Mut., St. Paul, Minn.. 4.13 4.10 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass... 4.25 3.68 
Monumental, Baltimore, Md. ..... 1.93 1.83 
Mutual Life. New York, N. Y.... 3.63 3.52 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 3.53 3.83 
Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee, 

We, sncnsseseseussnnssvacans 3.97 3.70 
Northwestern Nat’! ; Minneapolis. 

Minn. sceka OO 
Ohio Nat'l Life, Cincinnati, Ohio. 4.06 4.21 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio.. 4.18 4.16 
Oregon Mut., Portland, Ore...... 4.42 4.41 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, 

MM. oc ck dass aheeeeteiekes 4.16 4.23 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fila. 1.48 1.50 
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paid in 1936. 


1937 
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Illustrated Dividends per $ 


Dividend at End of Year 25 


Dividend at End of Year 25 





DIVIDEND ScALE—CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE tentative dividend scale applicable to policies issued at the new 
premium rates effective March |, shows a general increase over the pres- 


The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies and on 
dividends left with the company to accumulate at interest under the 
dividend option will be 3.5 per cent and compares with 3.75 per cent 


Using the tentative 1937 scale, the average annual net cost of an ordi- 
nary life policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of twenty years 
will be $4.87; at age 45; $8.79 and at age 50, $13.17. 

Under the new scale the average annual net cost of a Twenty Payment 
Life policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of twenty years will 
be 6c; at age 45, $3.17 and at age 50, $6.67. 


DIVIDEND SCALE—CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
RANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


1,000—Based on Premium Rates in Effect 
March 1, 1937 (American 3% Reserve) 


ORDINARY LIFE 


30 


Premium pheareip es = 46 $22.09 $25.53 $30.07 $36.03 ar = “+ 33 $68.31 
i aaen ctw bibl pan 2.90 3.02 3.18 3.39 3.66 451 65.17 
2 cee cndheuns hae h 2.97 3.10 3.27 3.50 3.81 a21 4.73 5.42 
OB *chend 3.03 3.18 3.37 3.68 3.96 440 4.95 5.68 
: “elf Syne Re hye 3.10 3.26 3.48 3.75 4.11 4.58 5.16 5.93 

levekbaeeosdadesete 3.17 3.35 3.58 3.88 4.27 4.77 5.39 6.19 
Total Dividend ib years. 51.26 54.70 59.11 64.64 71.59 80.18 90.47 103.46 
Total dividend 20 years. 72.80 78.26 85.16 93.57 103.89 116.35 130.96 149.11 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 


30 


POG. aeudanssxveav« = = - 69 = 16 $40.45 = Z $52.45 ~~ 14 $72.82 
S Reakwtses eS 3.51 67 3.87 4.42 4.83 5.37 
D> daca e ho iéwaeeeds H +1 3. 66 :. ‘84 ‘ 05 ‘ "32 4.65 5.09 5.66 
D Gv dkdvckwows aes 3.65 3.82 4.01 4.24 453 489 5.35 5.94 
4 hatte 6anvhes es 3.79 3.97 4.19 444 4.75 65.13 5.61 6.22 
een ae ‘es 3.94 4.14 4.37 4.64 4.97 5.38 5.88 6.51 
Total Dividend 15 years. 67.05 70.83 75.19 80.24 86.10 92.92 101.00 110.72 
Total Dividend 20 years. 99.15 105.17 112.02 119.79 128.61 138.59 150.01 163.36 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 

— - —Age at Issue- = 
Dividend at End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium ..$49.06 $49.42 $50.21 =~ 69 ar 18 $58.18 $64.42 $74.02 
1 4.27 4.29 4.32 4.39 51 4.69 4.98 5.43 
2 453 455 4.58 4.65 477 4.96 5.27 5.73 
3 4.79 482 485 4.92 5.05 5.24 5.55 6.03 
4 5.07 5.09 5.13 5.20 5.33 553 5.85 6.33 
5 5.36 5.38 5.42 5.49 5.62 5.83 6.14 6.63 
Total ‘dividend 15 years. 96.03 96.33 96.85 97.89 99.70 102.53 106.97 113.73 
Total dividend 20 years.147.37 147.77 148.43 149.75 152.02 155.60 161.19 169.67 


—Age at Issue - _ 
35 40 45 50 55 60 


Age at Issue- —_— 
35 40 45 50 55 60 








Penn Mutual, Phila., Pa. ; 3.97 3.76 
Philadelphia Life, Phila. Pa... 4.06 4.12 
Reserve Loan, Indianapolis, Ind.. 3.02 3.28 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va... 3.70 4.22 
Southeastern Life, Greenville, S.C. 4.20 4.50 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex.... 4.50 4.30 
State Farm, Bloomington, Ill..... 4.16 3.80 
State Mut., Worcester, Mass.. . ee. 2a 
Sun Life of Amer., Baltimore, Ma. 3.94 3.52 


General American, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The General American Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced that it is bringing out two 
new policies particularly designed to 
aid agents to serve the large class of 
persons whose buying power is begin- 
ning to return pre-depression 
levels. 

One form is the participating whole 
life economic adjustment plan with 
graded premiums for the first four 
years end level premiums thereafter. 
The second is the participating 20 
payment life increased benefits policy. 


to 


The company has also issued a new 
set of participating single premium 
rates and has announced that the 
single premium non-participating 
forms have been discontinued. 


Girard Life, Philadelphia 


The Girard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has announced 
that it is continuing its present divi- 
dend scale for 1937. 


Ohio National, Cincinnati, O. 


The Ohio National Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
continue its present dividend scale for 
the dividend year beginning April 1. 
The company has also announced that 
it is continuing the present interest 
rate of 3.75 per cent on dividend ac- 
cumulations and on funds left under 
settlement options. 
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Verdict: 


Decisions Based on Exact Wording of Contract 


POLICY of life insurance is 
A: contract. True it is that 

the various States, as a mat- 
ter of public policy, have provided 
that certain minimum provisions must 
be incorporated into various policies 
of life insurance as a matter of pro- 
tection to the insured. Nevertheless, 
there are other provisions which may 
be set forth in the policy and become 
binding upon both parties to it. If 
dispute subsequently arises in con- 
nection with the policy, the general 
law of contracts will be applied in 
settling the respective rights of the 
parties thereto. 

The broad arm of equity may not 
be invoked by either party to be re- 
lieved of provisions incorporated in 
the policy in order to avoid what may 
amount to a forfeiture. This was 
decided many years ago by the United 
States Supreme Court in Klein v. 
Insurance Company, 104 U.S. 88. 


Early Court Ruling 


In that case, the New York Life 
Insurance Company had issued a 
policy of insurance upon the life of 
Frederick W. Klein on Sept. 1, 1866. 
The policy was in the amount of 
$5,000 payable to his wife within 
sixty days after death and due notice 
and proof thereof. It provided for 
the payment of premiums in semi- 
annual installments on the first day 
of September and March of each year. 
It likewise stipulated that if the 
premiums were not paid as required, 
the company would not be liable upon 
the policy and the same should cease 
and determine. 

Until March, 1871, the premiums 
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were paid on time, but at that date 
the semi-annual payment was de- 
faulted and remained unpaid until 
the death of the insured on March 
18, 1871. Proof of death was there- 
upon submitted to the agent of the 
company, who offered to pay the sur- 
render value of the policy. The 
widow, Caroline Klein, declined to 
accept any amount less than the face 
amount of the policy. Thereupon, the 
company took the position that the 
policy had been forfeited and de- 
clined to pay. 


Incompetence Claimed 


The beneficiary then brought the 
action in equity asking to be relieved 
of default upon the ground that the 
insured for some time prior to his 
death was deranged in mind and in- 
capable of attending to his business, 
and, hence, failed to pay the premium 
when due, and that she, herself, was 
ignorant of the existence of a policy 
and of its terms. 

In its answer, the company in- 
sisted that forfeiture had occurred 
by the non-payment of the premium 
due March 1, 1871. The bill was dis- 
missed in the lower Court and af- 
firmed. 

The plaintiff conceded that if an 
action had been brought upon the 
policy at law, the rule that, in a 
policy of life insurance, time is ma- 
terial and of the essence of the con- 
tract, and non-payment at the day 
involved absolute forfeiture, would 
apply, but urged she should be re- 
lieved of the forfeiture in equity for 
the excuses she alleged for non-pay- 
ment of the premiums. 


Forfeiture Upheld 


The Court declined to adopt the 
position of the plaintiff and affirmed 
a dismissal of the bill. In so doing, 
the Court stated: 


“If the assured can neglect pay- 
ment at maturity and yet suffer no 
loss or forfeiture, premiums will 
not be punctually paid. The com- 
panies must have some efficient 
means of enforcing punctuality. 
Hence their contracts usually pro- 
vide for the forfeiture of the policy 
upon default of prompt payment of 
the premiums. If they are not 
allowed to enforce this forfeiture 
they are deprived of the means 
which they have reserved by their 
contract of compelling the parties 
insured to meet their engagements. 
The provision, therefore, for the 
release of the company from liabili- 
ty on a failure of the insured to 
pay the premiums when due is of 
the very essence and substance of 
the contract of life insurance. To 
hold the company to its promise to 
pay the insurance, notwithstanding 
the default of the assured in mak- 
ing punctual payment of the pre- 
miums, is to destroy the very sub- 
stance of the contract. This a court 
of equity cannot do. 

* * * 


“It might as well undertake to re- 
lease the assured from the pay- 
ment of premiums altogether as to 
relieve him from forfeiture of his 
policy in default of punctual pay- 
ment. The company is as much en- 
titled to the benefit of one stipula- 
tion as the other, because both are 
necessary to enable it to keep its 
own obligations. 

“In a contract of life insurance 
the insurer and assured both take 
risks. The insurance company is 
bound to pay the entire insurance 
money, even though the party 
whose life is insured dies the day 
after the execution of the policy, 
and after the payment of but a 
single premium. 

“The assured assumes the risk 
of paying prémiums during the life 
on which the insurance is taken, 
even though their aggregate 
amount should exceed the insur- 
ance money. He also takes the risk 
of the forfeiture of his policy if 
the premiums are not paid on the 
day they fall due. 

“The insurance company has the 
same claim to be relieved in equity 
from loss resulting from risks as- 
sumed by it as the assured has 
from loss consequent on the risks 
assumed by him. 

“Neither has any such right. 

“The bill is, therefore, based on 
a misconception of the powers of a 
court of equity in such cases.” 


Dispute on Conversion 


Just recently, a policyholder at- 
tempted to invoke the equitable side 
of the Court to obtain relief from a 
failure to comply promptly with the 
requirements for policies. (Wagner 
v. Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U.S., N.Y. Law Journal, Feb. 
13, 1937). 

In that case, Wagner, on June 5, 
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1928, obtained a policy from the de- again refused to convert the policy tract. Furthermore, the policy con- 
be fendant in the sum of $10,000 for a because the result of the physical ex- tained Rigen: » that no person 
ed term of ten years. The consideration amination was not satisfactory. The Par aptly agen 
g for the issuance of the policy was the amount of the new premium was trar of the defendant could modify 

4 payment of an annual premium of returned to the plaintiff. Thereupon the policy or waive any of the de- 
$249.20. The policy contained a fur- the plaintiff brought the action to fendant’s rights or requirements 
‘ ther provision, as follows: compel the company to issue to him thereunder. The courts have re- 
> a policy of insurance on the Ordinary peatedly — Se elaine a. 
l “The insured (or assignee if any) Life plan. : stricting the powers of agents. 
; lg Bw Tay 0 hg to ar. In analyzing the evidence produced, In awarding judgment for the de- 
. without medical re - examination, the Court held that the applicant had fendant, the Trial Court insisted that 
| exchange this policy for a policy failed to fulfill the conditions of the —° il rita Megas be sing ’ as 
or the same amount or any less ¢ "ra ; : sur e 
| amount upon the Ordinary Life. oe See aD 00. SERA. Si, aes i | of ee lig 


Limited Payment Life or Endow- 


ment plan upon any anniversary of 

this policy, or within the thirty-one 
days of grace, by surrendering this 

policy to the Society at its Home 

Office with written notice of the 

election and by paying the pre- 

miums to be fixed by the age on 
the birthday nearest to the date 
of such exchange, according to the 
rates of the Society then in force. 

On such exchange the Society will 
apply 80 per cent of the net value 

of such part of this policy as is 

continued under another form as 
above, computed in accordance with 
the American Experience Table of 

Mortality with 3 per cent interest 

per annum, together with all divi- 
dends and accumulations, toward 

the payment of premiums upon the 

new policy.” 

Plaintiff sought to convert the 
policy into an Ordinary Life policy 
He alleged that within the period 
provided he had complied with the 
requirements .of the policy by sur- 
rendering the original to the defen- 
dant with his notice of election, pay- 
ing the sum computed and fixed by 
the defendant as a premium on the 
new policy. Defendant denied the 
fact that the requirements of the 
term policy had been satisfied. Upon 
the trial it was shown that on June 
26, 1935, the original policy had been 
delivered to a Mr. Grant, the man 
who had secured the same for the 
insured, and at the same time there 
had been executed and delivered the 
insured’s election to convert the 
policy. 


Last Minute Action 


On June 28, 1935, both the policy 
and request to convert were delivered 
by Grant to general agents of the 
defendant and on the same day turned 
over to the defendant. It was claimed 
that the delay of two days was due 
to the illness of Grant. June 27, 1935, 
was the last day upon which the 
policy could be converted, according 
to its term. Accordingly, on its pres- 
entation on June 28, 1935, the de- 
fendant refused the conversion. 

Subsequently, in August, 1935, it 
was suggested to plaintiff that he 
submit to a physical examination to 
obtain the change of policies. He did 
so and likewise paid the additional 
premium required. The defendant 


“The delivery to Grant on June 
26 was not a compliance with these 
conditions of the policy. There was 
a dispute in the testimony as to 
whether Grant was the agent of 
the company or the agent of the 
insured. 

“It would appear that at the 
time of the attempted conversion 
Grant was acting as a limited agent 
or possibly as a broker and placing 
insurance with the defendant 
through the defendant’s general 
agents, Prosser & Homans. It is 
not necessary for us to decide this 
question, however, for the reason 
that the clause specifically called 
for surrender at the home office, 
which was not done until June 28, 
1935, the day on which the policy 
and notice were delivered by 
Prosser & Homans to the defend- 
ant. Assuming for the moment that 
Grant was the agent of the de- 
fendant, the question arises: 
‘Would that fact have made the 
delivery to Grant a sufficient com- 
pliance with the requirement of the 
policy that it be surrendered at the 
home office of the defendant?’ We 
do not think so, for to reach that 
conclusion would require this court 
to change explicit terms of the con- 


it used the following apt language: 


“Plaintiff could at any time dur- 
ing the seven years and thirty-one 
days have exercised his right to 
change the policy. In fact, Grant 
had attempted to get him to do so 
on several occasions. Plaintiff, how- 
ever, chose to take advantage of 
the letter of the policy and waited 
until the last possible minute. 
Since he was holding the company 
to a strict interpretation of the 
contract he should have been care- 
ful to apply the same rule to him- 
self and see that he also lived up 
to the letter of the contract. It is 
clear from a reading of the cases 
dealing with insurance contracts 
that there cannot be two different 
rules, one a strict rule applicable 
only to the insurer and the other 
a loose rule applicable only to the 
insured.” 


If holders of certain types of pol- 
icies desire to avail themselves of 
the opportunity provided in the policy 
of converting the same into one of a 
more advantageous nature, they must 
do so in the manner and under the 
conditions prescribed. 
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Actuarial 


Actual vs. Expected Mortality 
Shows Favorable Trend 


Early returns made by a number 
of companies for the 1937 edition of 
the Life Agents’ Brief tend to in- 
dicate that a continued favorable 
mortality was experienced by the 
majority of companies during 1936. 
In the tabulation given below it will 
be noticed that a large number of 
companies showed but a slight fluctua- 
tion in its actual vs. expected ratio 
and this fluctuation tended to be on 
the favorable side. 

The tabulation given below show- 
ing the comparison between the years 
1935 and 1936 is taken from the 1937 
edition of the Life Agents’ Brief. 
The new edition of the Brief will 
show the ratios of actual vs. expected 
mortality for the past five years in 
addition to other significant tables. 


ACTUAL VS. EXPECTED MORTALITY 


1935 1936 

% % 
Acacia Mutual, Washington, D. C. 54. ‘97 57.29 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas.... .. 40.55 41.72 
Baltimore Life, Balt.. Md........ 66.61 66.70 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb....... 45.36 42.25 
Columbus Mut., Columbus, O..... 45.32 42.20 


Connecticut Mut., Hartford, Conn. 49.48 54.61 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa. 46.20 48.80 
Eureka-Maryland, Baltimore, Md.. 76.05 73.30 


Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill..... 64.00 51.28 
George Washington, Charleston, 

, CFP ereat ee eerre 59.04 79.30 
Guarantee Mut.. Omaha, Neb. .... 58.70 58.89 
Home Life, New York .... ... 62.90 59.60 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis. ... 44.80 43.30 
Jefferson Standard Greensboro, 

i Wb Cbs cube en cOUSEUNSbectuce 52.70 59.60 
Liberty Life, Topeka, Kans....... 60.27 40.40 


i 
Lincoln National, Ft. Wayne, nd.. 57.96 63.97 
Mass. Mutual, Springfield, Mass... 56.36 56.30 
Midland Life, Kansas City, Mo... 46.06 46.50 
Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio.. 34.30 44.04 
Minnesota Mut., St. Paul, Minn... 52.86 52.07 


Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass... 48.96 26.73 
Mutual Life. New York.......... 65.85 66.11 
National Life, Montpelier. Vt.. 56.37 55.99 
N western Mut, Milwaukee, 

tt! Sth theddbee tien kuheinedeabe ae 59.46 56.78 
North Western Nat'l, Minneapolis, 

DL wcnenthedith met hues eh as 44.15 44.96 


Ohio National, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 54.70 42.20 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, Ohio.. 41.45 46.10 
Oregon Mutual, Portland, Ore..... 43.08 41.00 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, 

Tn  seecisedsanatei+Ohedsoetheee 64.40 55.90 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 64.65 65.00 


Penn Mutual, Phila., Pa.......... 60.50 64.70 
Philadelphia Life, Phila.. Pa..... 57.11 75.76 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn.. 48.60 53.90 
Reserve Loan, Indianapolis, Ind... 54.61 48.27 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va.... 67.80 74.00 


Southeastern Life, Greenville, S.C. 65.21 72.90 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Tex... 51.30 51.20 


State Farm, Bloomington, Ill..... 21.54 35.70 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.... 56.04 63.50 
United Benefit, Omaha, Neb...... 49.30 50.00 


Wisconsin Nat'l, Oshkosh, Wis.... 39.70 38.50 





Service Life Examination 


A convention examination is now 
being finished on the Service Life In- 
surance Company of Omaha, Neb. 
The examination report will probably 
be filed as of Dec. 31, 1936, and the 
states participating include Nebraska, 
Iowa and Indiana. 
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Investment 


Housing Shortage Called 
An Investment Aid 


Demand for housing to take care 
of the present shortage in residences 
will provide an opportunity for in- 
vestments by life companies, even 
though competition will keep the rate 
down, said Chairman Frederick H. 
Ecker of the Metropolitan Life, in 
discussing the investment outlook for 
1937 at the annual banquet which 
concluded the company’s three-day 
managerial conference in New York. 











Frederick H. Ecker 


“There has been some opening of 
the mortgage market for city loans,” 
continued Mr. Ecker. “I was reminded 
the other day that five years ago I 
ventured to predict that in the year 
1937 there would be a distinct boom 
in the building business. I would say 
the same thing today, with a close 
view of the activity being developed. 
Of course, conditions will vary in 
different localities. 

“In practically all locations there 
will be found a shortage of shelter 
accommodations for residents—a 
shortage in housing of one sort or 
another for which there is growing 
demand. This is definitely due to con- 
ditions that have obtained for the 
last six years. This activity will af- 
ford some opportunity for the invest- 
ment of life insurance funds, although 
competition will keep interest rates 
down. We are not out of line with 


the majority of economists who pre- 
dict continuing low rates of interest. 
There are sound reasons for those 
views which it is not necessary for 
me to expand, but I can tell you that 
we have shaped our course along 
conservative lines with that possibil- 
ity in view. 

“In many ways, changing conditions 
present new problems of serious mo- 
ment. The low level to which interest 
rates have fallen affecting the income 
from endowment funds, and the pre- 
vailing tax rates affecting individual 
contributions and legacies, present 
problems to schools and colleges, hos- 
pitals, religious and similar institu- 
tions. The support of organized chari- 
ties is becoming difficult.” 


Management 


Sound Basic Principles 


Stressed by Lincoln 


The importance of applying sound 
scientific management principles to 
the selection and supervision of agents 
was outlined by President Leroy A. 
Lincoln, Metropolitan Life, at a ban- 
quet which concluded the company’s 
three-day managerial convention in 
New York. 

“We believe,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
“that management must take upon 
itself the responsibility for those it 
manages. We are deeply concerned 
with the success of every man in the 
field. 

“We believe that management 
should be studied as a science, that 
cause and effect must be carefully 
analyzed. That is the reason for the 
definite steps taken by our company 
during the last five years to improve 
our management. The 500 men who 
have taken our training course for 
managers, including the supervision 
of agencies, realize that we are not 
experimenting with new theories, but 
rather are bringing to our managers 
certain principles in the science of 
management, based not alone upon 
our own, but upon the experience of 
others in many lines of business. 

“After all, management means the 
selection of men of good character 
and potential ability, training them 
in the proper methods of work, su- 
pervising them carefully in their daily 
activities and inspiring them to do 
the best work of which they are 
capable. 

“I am fully aware of the impor- 
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Digest 


tance of the position of assistant 
agency managers in our organization. 
The future of our business rests upon 
the shoulders of our assistant man- 
agers. Not only are they the future 
managers of our company, but they 
are also the trainers of agents who 
will in turn succeed them. 

“There is undoubtedly a continuing 
and constant improvement in the 
character and capacity of the agency 
staff. Men who have been in the busi- 
ness longer than I will vouch for this 
statement, and I have no hesitation in 
asserting it within my own experi- 
ence.” 


Theme of Boston Meeting 
Agency Management 


Agency management occupied much 
of the consideration of speakers on 
the program of the John Hancock 
General Agents’ Association meeting, 
held Feb. 6, at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston. It was, at the same 
time, the first anniversary of Presi- 
dent Guy W. Cox’s accession to office. 

“Recruiting is the general agent’s 
most important job,” said J. Harry 
Wood, agency comptroller, in an ad- 
dress to the meeting. “He must get 
the material before he can go to 
work on it. The problem is not one 
of mass recruiting versus quality re- 
cruiting. 

“Too much quality can and often 
does mean too little quantity. The 
really successful agency is not one 
of world-beaters from the start, but 
one where average men are trained 
and inspired to do a better than aver- 
age job. And that’s the general agent’s 
task. A general agent shouldn’t be 
an office manager; he shouldn’t be 
a claim adjuster; he shouldn’t be a 
conservation clerk; he shouldn’t be a 
correspondent—but he should be first 
and finally a sales manager. 

“Contrary to popular belief, men 
do not work for money alone. Your 
job is to find the driving force that 
pushes a .man toward achievement 
and stimulate that force in him. Mak- 
ing your men want to make good is 
half the battle. Education of your 
men is a fine and a necessary thing, 
but it isn’t training. Too many in- 
Surance agents are suffering from 
an overdose of education and an un- 
dersupply of training. It’s not enough 
for a man to know; he must be 
schooled to use what he knows. One 
chief fault of education through cor- 
respondence, home office schools and 


home office lecturers was found to be 
that it short-circuited the general 
agent. He lost contact with his man 
and his man lost the valuable per- 
sonal supervision of his general agent, 
which no possible course of training 
can replace. 

“Three things are vital in training. 
First, teach prospecting; second, show 
your men how to make good sales 
presentations; and third, how to cul- 
tivate good work habits. These first 
things come first. Other things can 
follow.” 


Administration 


Social Security Should 
Aid Death Cover 


The current program of advertis- 
ing of the income idea through social 
security which the government has 
adopted is extremely important to the 
life insurance business, and any agent 
who is alive to the opportunity should 
be able to sell not only old-age insur- 
ance but also family protection, de- 
clared President M. A. Linton of the 
Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 
at the first of a series of eight lec- 
tures on the technique of selling con- 
ducted by the New York City Life 
Underwriters’ Association. 

In stressing the help to the sale of 
family protection that the govern- 
ment’s social security plan is giving, 
Mr. Linton said that the government, 
in placing everything on an income 
basis, is doing what the life insurance 
business has long been trying to do. 

Most prospects, Mr. Linton pointed 
out, still have a margin for buying 
life insurance after paying their social 
security tax and the life insurance 
contract has certain advantages in a 
way of emergency values, flexibility 
and the like which are not the case 
under the social security program. 

Expressing the belief that the life 
insurance man has no need to be con- 
cerned at adverse effects of the social 
security act and should definitely be 
able to capitalize the monthly in- 
come idea, Mr. Linton further said 
that each generation is going to take 
care of its own aged population. The 
average individual looks upon the 
social security plan not as insurance 
or thrift but as a tax which those in 
their productive years pay for the 
support of those who can no longer 
work. 





Medical 


Whooping Cough Not a 
Minor Ailment 


Whooping cough kills more chil- 
dren than diphtheria, twice as many 
as scarlet fever, and is now edging 
upward toward its seasonal high tide. 
The strange persistence with which 
a large part of the public cherishes 
the belief that whooping cough is a 
minor, almost trivial ailment, is re- 
sponsible for many hundreds of un- 
necessary deaths each year, warns a 
medical bulletin from the Northwest- 
ern National Life, Minneapolis. 


The number of cases of whooping 
cough climbs steadily throughout the 
winter months, reaching a high in 
March or April. But, the bulletin 
points out, due largely to the care- 
lessness with which children affected 
with whooping cough are permitted 
to expose other children, the disease 
continues its widespread prevalence 
until mid-summer, with almost 18,000 
cases reported in July, on a five-year 
average, compared with 22,000 in the 
peak month of March or April. 

In the five-year period from 1931- 
1935 inclusive, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service recorded 25,394 
deaths from whooping cough, as com- 
pared with 24,840 from diphtheria, 
and 12,436 from scarlet fever. 


Precautions Urged 


These figures should rouse public 
opinion to demand that the same 
social precautions be taken toward 
the child with a cough as toward the 
child with a fever or a rash—isola- 
tion and medical examination at the 
outset, and rigid quarantine of all 
cases diagnosed as whooping cough. 
In any event, the bulletin emphasizes, 
a child with a cough should never be 
permitted to be with other children. 
The least he is likely to pass on to 
them is a bad cold, and it may be 
something still more serious. 

Once the disease is started, it al- 
most invariably runs its full course 
of six to eight weeks. All the physi- 
cian can do is to lighten the symp- 
toms as much as possible, and en- 
deaver to prevent complications. A 
temperature usually indicates compli- 
cations. 

Infants between the ages of three 
and eight months are most subject 
to whooping cough, the bulletin states. 

The preventive vaccine now avail- 
able is generally administered in three 
injections a week apart, and requires 
approximately three months to estab- 
lish immunity. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Moore & Summers, home office general agents of the 
New England Mutual Life of Boston, are planning a re- 
organization of their agency, under which Robert W. Moore 
and Merle G. Summers will supervise the activities of 
twenty-four full-time men in the agency, and Arthur S. 
Keniston will act as consultant and advisor to these men 
in underwriting problems, while Ernest A. Hoffman and 
William L. Wadsworth will act in a similar capacity to 
a number of the older men and to the new men. 

Mrs. Jewell J. Preston and Harry S. Pressler of the 
Wm. B. Ackerman Agency of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life at Cincinnati, Ohio, attended the Life Leaders Ban- 
quet sponsored by the Cincinnati Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation on January 21, 1937, at the Cincinnati Club. Mr. 
Pressler paid for the greatest volume of business, and 
Mrs. Preston wrote and paid for the most applications in 
1936 for the Ackerman Agency. 

Carroll C. Day, prominent general agent for the Pacific 
Mutual Life at Oklahoma City and vice-president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, was one of the 
principal speakers at a meeting of the Little Rock Cham- 
ber of Commerce on January 26, at which time Gordon H. 
Campbell, veteran general agent for the Aetna Life at 
Little Rock, wa¢ inducted into the presidency of the Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce. 

William J. Carter was recently installed as manager 
of the Townsend agency of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society at Boston. Charles E. Townsend, who was head 
of the agency, retired from active service on January 1. 
The agency, which has been in existence for forty-three 
years, will now be known as the Carter Agency. 

Osear H. Stoner has been appointed general agent at 
Naperville, Illinois, representing the Old Line Life of 
America, according to Agency Director Paul A. Parker. 
Harvey W. Krueger, formerly connected with one of the 
large industrial companies as assistant superintendent. 
will manage the agency’s life department. 

J. W. Thompson, Jr., has been appointed general agent 
at Wilmington, N. C., by the Manhattan Life of New York. 
Morris Koblentz was also appointed a general agent for 
the company at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Equitable Life Assurance representatives from eight sur- 
rounding counties attended a two-day sales conference at 
Sheboygan, Wis., February 5-6, under the auspices of E. G. 
MacDonald, district agent. 

John M. Selser has been appointed supervisor of the 
Macon, Ga., agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life. 
Several years ago Mr. Selser was district manager of 
Columbian Mutual Life at Yazoo City, Miss. 

The Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., has ap- 
pointed the Schnurrenberger Agency, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, as district agent. 

Harold F. Swisher, Columbus, Ohio, in charge of the 
claims department of the United Benefit Life of Omaha, 
has been named general agent for the company, succeeding 
the late H. E. Travis. 

The New England Mutual Life, Boston, announces the 
resignation, effective March 1, of Ira S. Sawyer, who has 
been general agent at Portland, Me., since 1902, and the 
appointment of Harold P. Cooley of Boston to succeed him. 
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NAMES: 


IN HOME OFFICINT 


A. P. Frothingham has been appointed Charlotte (¥, 
branch manager of the Shenondoah Life of Roanoke, 
His territory will be western North Carolina. 

A new general agency at Salt Lake City with Euge 
Hanson as general agent has been appointed by the N 
western National Life of Minneapolis. It is to be 
as the Utah State agency. 
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ANDOM Observations: The time is fast ap- 
proaching when all life insurance salesmen will 








work on a salary and commission basis, declares - 
Theodore M. Riehle, president of the National As- ha 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and an acquaintance of 
who recently entered the business submits that as wn 
far as he is concerned the companies can inaugu- ole 
rate this system as soon as they please .. . It would Ge 
appear that the dual arrangement, commission and Le 
salary, might be the best solution to the problem, am 
because many of the top-flight salesmen in the on 
business would never be content with the necessary Li 
limits imposed by straight salary, while presently 8 
many good men hesitate to enter the field on a on 
purely commission basis . . . Everyone realizes that os 
one of the biggest handicaps faced by the competent th 
agent lies in the mental attitude fostered by the in 
incompetents .. . So many buyers know personally ee 
of the drifters who heve lost out in their own field hi 
and who have little or no difficulty in lining up a A 
job with the insurance company ... This sort of ot 
thing, of course, makes it hard for the next life ae 
insurance man to obtain a respectful hearing from ti 
those men ... Where the average salesman in other o 
lines is received without prejudice, the life agent in 
is guilty until proved innocent of gross inaptitude P 
. . . He is on the spot from the time he enters the i 
outer offices until the interview is concluded .. . h: 
That is why the life man has to wear better clothes " 
and be a better salesman than the average salesman, va 
and that is also why 15 per cent of the life under- t] 
writers are credited with about 80 per cent of the I 
business sold each year . . . Bob Wood, in the i 
Reliance Bulletin, calls attention to this obstacle, * 
wondering how long it is going to take to eradicate i 
from the public mind the idea that misfits and d 
failures can always resort to life insurance for a t 
livlihood ... “To retain public confidence,” he warns, 7 
“it is necessary to emphasize that life insurance sell- ‘ 
ing is a career business built upon highly specialized b 
training and abilities—not merely a job of last t 
resort. You can help mold public opinion in this I 
by word and deed.” . . . It begins to look as if I 1 
might be in for another bonus from the Govern- ‘ 
ment, the Georgia House of Representives having ;: 
agreed to sanction the issue of the General Sherman t 
pestage stamps only on condition that the Yankees ' 
reimburse Southerners for the war-time arson com- ; 
mitted on the notorious March to the Sea... I 
ought to qualify for a sizable pension except that ‘ 















‘IGND THE FIELD 


lotte (N, 


oanoke, W. Timberlake, formerly with the W. A. Lang, Inc., 


agency, St. Paul, has been appointed manager of 
life insurance department of Joyce Insurance, Inc., 
ul. 

ison & Flannagan, Greenville, N. C., have been ap- 
ied general agents for the Provident Life & Accident 
hattanooga, Tenn. 
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“NEWS 








" E by Frank Ellington 








a it appears the Georgia legislators have committed 
ta the same error their ancestors did—they didn’t start 
wi their opposition quite soon enough . . . The stamps 
eo have already been issued, and so the second Battle 
7 of Atlanta looks like a losing venture .. . But it 
7 might be well to remember not to use that partic- 
ular memorial stamp on premium notices to the 
ld age 
d Georgia insurers; Mr. Farley plans to put out a 
Lee and Jackson version soon, and that will be 
n, much better received ... For four continuous days 
~ and nights station WSM, the voice of the National 
Z Life and Accident Insurance Company, stood by on 
y a pinch-hitting job for the Louisville radio station 
” and for the flood sufferers, rendering badly needed 
e assistance at a critical time . .. Debits totalling 
" the value of $65,000 for that company alone were 
od inundated, but every policyholder company repre- 
y sentatives were able to contact was assured that 
d his insurance protection would continue in force. . 
. A Connecticut Mutual Life client told the agent the 
: other day that he was sold on his newly acquired in- 
. surance by perusing that company’s agency publica- 
’ tion, ConMuTopics . . . I know of another buyer who 
' was motivated likewise. . . I forgot a parcel of papers 
in his store, including a copy of the Prominent 


al 





Patrons Number, and the proprietor not only de- 
cided to buy some additional insurance, but he chose 
his company . . . He liked the picture of the com- 
pany’s home office, and his selection was logical 
enough, if one is to accept architectural beauty as 
the deciding factor, because he liked the New York 
Life .. . One of the toughest of all obstacles the 
life agent has to overcome, and one that he very 
often does not overcome, is the relative-in-the-busi- 
ness objection . . . Sometimes the underwriter can 
demonstrate a brand of service that will offset the 
fact the sister Mary’s husband needs the commis- 
sions, but as a general thing he will sooner or later 


wake up to the fact that time’s awastin’...A 
buyer once asked me to recommend an agent to 
take care of his insurance wants .. . “It’s not that 


I don’t know any,” he said, “I know too many. My 
lawyer is an agent; so is my brother-in-law and 
a dozen friends.” . . . The man wanted merely a 
policy with peace and quiet . .. Another reason why 
the relative menace is real and persistent lies in 
rebating practices in such cases ... I recall even @ 
court decision which okayed the kickback because 
it was all in the family. . . And the worst of it is, 
some agents will so favor even a third cousin. 








COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


More than 125 general agents and fieldmen from 
eighteen states registered at the home office of the 
Guarantee Mutual Life at Omaha for the company’s an- 
nual agency convention. The largest state delegation, 
consisting of eighteen men, came from California. Fifty- 
two general agents held a two-day conference with home 
office officials, at the close of which they were joined by 
seventy-three fieldmen who had qualified for attendance 
at the convention. 

A gathering momentum in the writing of new business 
marked the progress of the Monarch Life Assurance Co. 
of Winnipeg during the year 1936, especially during the 
last few months, when records of several years’ standing 
were broken, it was stated by E. J. Tarr, K. C., president 
of the company, at the 3lst annual general meeting of 
the company. 

William J. Cameron, vice-president and director of the 
Home Life of New York, was greeted recently by the 
representatives of the company’s General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, who extended congratulations on his twentieth 
anniversary with the Home Life. 

Assistant Manager Jacob Schiff of Jersey City, N. J., 
office of the Prudential of Newark, has completed twenty- 
five years of continuous service with the company and has 
been awarded the Old Guard emblem. He has been located 
in Hudson County ever since he joined the company. 

“Founders Day” business of the Equitable Life of Iowa 
on January 25 netted the company 501 applications from 
318 agents for a total of $1,605,497 of new business. The 
day was the seventieth anniversary of the founding of 
the company. 

Organization of the Santa Fé Life Insurance Co. of 
Oklahoma City was completed with stockholders compris- 
ing the same group of men who organized and are oper- 
ating the Sante Fé Life of Albuquerque, N. M. Authorized 
capital is $50,000, with $10,000 paid in. The company has 
applied for license to write industrial life, health and 
accident insurance in Oklahoma. 

Mid-Winter Sales Congress for Northern Indiana sales- 
men of the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
held at the home office and the Chamber of Commerce in 
Fort Wayne recently, with Arthur F. Hall, president, as 
one of the speakers. 

The Guaranty Life of Davenport, Ia., honored C. S. Con- 
ner and his staff of the Orlando (Fla.) district at a ban- 
quet held February 6 in Jasksonville. Mr. Conner had 
placed more business in force during 1936 than any other 
manager of the company. 

The Pan-National Insurance Association, a fraternal, 
has been converted into the Pan-National Life of Oklahoma 
City, a stock company. The new organization is capital- 
ized at $50,000 with $10,000 paid and the remaining 
$40,000 subscribed. 

The National Aid Life of Oklahoma City has purchased 
the Williamson County Mutual of Georgetown, Tex., which 
has $4,500,000 business in force. This is the forty-eighth 
Texas company absorbed by the National Aid Life. 

On a basis of life insurance paid for during 1936, the 
Eastern Ontario Branch leads the Canadian organization of 
the Canada Life. In the United States, West Pennsylvania 
was leader. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Boston Life Insurance and Trust Council will hold 
an all-day meeting February 18 at the Hotel Statler, to 


hear discussions of “Social Security.” 
W. R. Williamson, actuarial consultant of the Social 


Security Board, Washington, D. C.; Edwin C. McDonald, 
assistant secretary, Metropolitan Life, and Denis B. Ma- 


duro, New York, life insurance attorney. 
J. G. Parker, general manager and actuary of the Im- 


perial Life, Toronto, and Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent 
of agencies of the Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, are 
among the guest speakers at the Manager’s School being 


held by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Febru- 
ary 8-19 at the General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario. 

Lloyd Patterson, central agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Pershing Square Agency, was named chair- 
man of the public relations committee of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of New York, succeeding 
Thomas G. Murrell, resigned. 

W. P. Stagg, agency director of the New York Life, was 
elected president of the Life Managers’ Association of 
Columbus, Ohio, with Stanley Coffman, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, vice-president and R. F. Wagenhorst, Acacia Life, 
renamed secretary-treasurer. 

J. Orlando Ogle, general agent of the Pan-American 
Life in Birmingham, has been designated president of the 
Alabama Association of Life Underwriters to fill out the 
unexpired term of J. B. Stratford. Houston LaClair, vice- 
president of the Birmingham association, has been made 
secretary of the state association. 

Will D. Bowles, general agent for the Phoenix Mutual 
Life in Des Moines, Iowa, was elected president of the 
General Agents and Managers’ Club of that city in the 





Speakers include 


annual meeting February 5. W. E. Lewis was elected 
vice-president and Le Roy Secor was renamed secretary 
and treasurer. 

G. Hoyle Wright of New York, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the Metropolitan Life, New York, was chief 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Life Underwritery 
Association of Scranton and Northeastern Pennsylvania 
in Scranton recently. 

Ralph Henderson, president of the Alexander & Alex. 
ander Life, is instructor in the C.L.U. course of principles 
of life insurance offered by the University of Tulsa, Okla,, 
in cooperation with the Tulsa Association of Life Under. 
writers. 

Herman Rampmeier, of St. Paul, has been appointed 
membership organizer of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters for the states of Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. 

The Milwaukee Life Managers and General Agents 
Association has elected Frank Hughes, president; Hillis 
Rhyan, first vice-president; Ralph Holvenstot, second vice- 
president; Clarence Thiele, secretary, and Arthur Butzen, 
treasurer. 

W. D. Rutherford has been elected president of the 
Brantford (Ont.) Life Underwriters’ Association. Other 
officers are as follows: Vice-president, C. Naphtali; sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. Reynolds. 

More than 300 members of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Northern New Jersey were the guests of the 
officials of the Fidelity Union Trust Co. of Newark, N. J, 
at a luncheon recently in the Newark Athletic Club. 

Lester S. Sherrick, cashier of the Norfolk general agency 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Virginia Life Under- 
writers Association. 





Future Income Guaranteed 
By Sweepstake Winner 


Recently a representative of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company at 
Edmonton, Alberta, contacted the 
lucky holder of a winning Irish 
Sweepstake ticket. By pointing out 
the virtues of insurance as a means 
of guaranteeing that he would re- 
ceive benefit from his winnings, he 
persuaded the fortunate sweepstake 
winner to invest part of his “wind- 
fall” with the Canada Life to make 
certain that luck would not be a fac- 
tor in his plans for an income in 
later years. 


Assets 


New England Mutual 
Director 


The board of directors of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, at its regular monthly meet- 
ing, elected T. Jefferson Coolidge 
as a director to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late Gordon 
Abbott on January 24. 

Mr. Coolidge served as the Un- 
dersecretary of the United States 
Treasury Department from May 2, 
1934, to January, 1936, after he had 
been called to Washington as special 
assistant to Secretary Morganthau 
in charge of fiscal affairs. 





ANOTHER GOOD YEAR! 


New Paid For Insurance 
New Premium Income 


14% reduction in Terminations 


Expansion program offers excellent oppor- 
tunities to men with successful records. 


che; 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Gains for 1936 
over 


1935 


24% increase 
58% increase 
2.4% increase 


120 West 57th Street 
New York City 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HOSE who were fortunate enough to attend the 

Nelson B. Hadley dinner at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, on Monday night, Feb. 8, must have been 
instinctively aware at the outset that this was no 
formal, routine gesture, a typical testimonial affair 
which a prominent public servant expects as a tribute 
to his retirement, if not to his public service. There was 
an electric current that fairly sizzled through the 
immense dining room and made the observer feel that 
he was taking part in an extraordinary turnout, a 
spontaneous recognition of a truly great but extremely 
modest man whose accomplishments over a long span 
of years have contributed largely to the making of life 
insurance history. Chief life examiner in the New York 
Insurance Department, Nelson B. Hadley had grace- 
fully reached the age of retirement and wanted to step 
down as unobtrusively as possible, to devote the rest 


‘ of his days to his lifelong passion—gardening. He 


would have been vastly more content to slip out of 
public service quietly and without furore. But those 
with whom he had worked, those whom he had officially 
spanked and those who had learned from him practical 
and homely lessons of life insurance methods and 
ethics refused to let him step down quietly. The dinner 
of Feb. 8 was only one of a series of such testimonials, 
this one sponsored by the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the City of New York . . . youngsters, all of 
them, who realized that they would never acquire half 
the knowledge of life insurance that this veteran 
possesses. 
e.6©° 
HERE have been enough unusual episodes in Nelson Hadley's 
ian. life to furnish material for several books. The beginning 
of his insurance career was typical. He was appointed deputy 
commissioner of the Michigan department even though he knew 
nothing whatsoever about insurance procedure. Nothing daunted, 
however, he plunged into a study of insurance law and soon knew 
enough about it to dig into his new job. His success in the 
Michigan department was so outstanding that he was urged to 
come to New York and join that state's department. He did so, 
and just in time to run headlong into a time of chaos, when life 
insurance companies were undergoing rigid inquiry, when the 
famous Armstrong investigation was ripping wide open the life 
insurance business and when Charles Evans Hughes, now Chief 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, was governor of the state. 
e638 
S New York Superintendent Pink told the gather- 
ing, Nelson Hadley is almost a mythological char- 
acter, a legendary figure who cannot easily be dis- 
sociated from either the New York department or the 
institution of life insurance. Nelson Hadley was the 
institution of life insurance to the thousands who came 
in contact with him. His dry humor, his keen mind 
that cut through camouflage, trickery and involved 
modern economics, his unswerving loyalty to his friends 
and to his job—these characteristics will forever re- 
main clearly in the minds of those who were stamped 
with the Hadley imprint. 
. oe 
ARS the 600 who attended the dinner were the six former 
New York superintendents who are still living, about 200 
company executives (Ralph Engelsman said it looked like a meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents), a large dele- 
gation of departmental associates and a complete cross-section 
of the “Who's Who” in New York insurance. 








COMPANY CHANGES 


The directors of the Connecticut General Life of Hart- 
ford re-elected officers recently and promoted five mem- 
bers of the staff. Allerton C. Hickmott was elected 
financial secretary, C. Manton Eddy was made secretary 
of the group department, Walter Bjorn was named 
assistant secretary of the group department, Lawrence B. 
Soper was made assistant secretary in the accident depart- 
ment and Dr. Harold C. Wilson was appointed assistant 
medical director. 

Stockholders of the Equitable Life of Iowa elected two 
new trustees and the directors promoted two executives 
at the annual meeting recently. The new members of the 
board of trustees are J. E. Merriam and Shirley Ford. R. 
G. Hunter was promoted to vice-president and actuary and 
Phineas M. Henry was promoted to vice-president and 
general counsel. 

H. R. Bain, new president of the National Life of Can- 
ada, Toronto, has announced the new board of directors 
as follows: Robert Fennell, vice-president; Dr. Herbert A. 
Bruce, Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario; Werge Hamber, 
Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia; Senator David 
O. L’Esperance; A. H. Beaton, Allan A. Aitken, of Mont- 
real; Denton Massey, Fraser D. Reid and Mr. Bain. 

Bertrand W. Bendell of Cleveland has been appointed 
supervisor of real estate for the Berkshire Life at Pitts- 
field, Mass. This is a newly created office. John W. Mc- 
Laren, who has been supervisor of real estate and mort- 
gage loans, has been appointed head of the mortgage loan 
department. . 

William H. Gaither, formerly district agent for the 
Mutual Benefit Life at Elizabeth, N. J., has been made a 
member of that company’s agency department staff, accord- 
ing to an announcement by H. G. Kenagy, superintendent 
of agencies. Mr. Gaither will be associated with Fern D. 
Haselton and Carroll J. Travis in field service and sales 
development work. 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has appointed John 
C. Heath as manager of the south Alabama forces, with 
headquarters in Montgomery. He succeeds R. S. McKnight, 
who resigned on January 1. 

H. P. Thornhill has been promoted from associate treas- 
urer to joint treasurer of the Sun Life of Canada, with 
the rank of a senior officer. 

Mrs. Grace McNeese, who has served several years as 
cashier for the Southwest Texas branch office of the Reli- 
ance Life at San Antonio, has been transferred to the 
home office at Pittsburgh as assistant correspondent of 
the home office renewal department. 

F. T. Stanford, who has been in charge of the adver- 
tising and service sections of the agency department of 
the Canada Life, has relinquished his duties there and, in 
order to get into closer contact with field work, has become 
associated with the Toronto city branch of that company. 

The Connecticut General Life, Hartford, has appointed 
Blake B. Harrison to be manager of the group sales de- 
partment. He has been with the company eight years. 

Sam E. Miles has been promoted to agency manager of 
the life department of the Provident Life and Accident of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., it is announced by President Robert 
J. Maclellan. 

A. E. Wall has been appointed field service inspector for 
the Confederation Life Association, Toronto. William 
Lang has been named agency organizer for the Toronto 
city and suburban division. 

Seth C. H. Taylor, who has been Cincinnati manager 
of the Sun Life of Canada for eight years, was appointed 
head of promotional work for the company in all countries 
in which it operates. 
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Company Changes—Cont. 


The London Life, London, Ont., has announced the ap- 

pointment of Gordon M. Butler as district supervisor of 
its ordinary branch in New Brunswick. Walter F. Foy, 
Jr., was appointed superintendent of the industrial branch 
in Timmins, Ont., succeeding W. S. Price, transferred to 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. 

Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, former Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury, has been elected a director of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life of Boston, succeeding the late Gordon 
Abbott. 

Harry J. Shaffer has been elected assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Union Central Life of Cincinnati. 

The Washington National of Chicago, has announced 
the promotion of J. N. Carter at Trenton, N. J., from agent 
to field superintendent. 

J. R, Traywick has been appointed branch manager for 
the Fidelity Union Life of Dallas, at Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, Mass., on 
February 1 opened a district office at Somerville, Mass., 
with Henry G. Schafer as district manager. 

The Lincoln Liberty Life of Nebraska held open house 
recently in its home office building, reconstructed in the 
downtown business district of Lincoln at a cost of $275,000. 

The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis has 
appointed Henry P. Franzs, as its Chicago loan corre- 
spondent. 

The Empire Life of Kingston, Ont., has appointed W. N. 
Lowes as branch manager at Guelph, Ont. 

D. T. Allen has been appointed manager of the Lenoir, 
N. C., office of the Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 

B. W. Hursey of Darlington, S. C., has been appointed 


manager of the Pee Dee district of the Public Savings 
Life of Charlotte, with headquarters at Florence. 

W. G. Goodwin has been appointed district manager for 
Cape Breton Island for the Montreal Life. 


DEATHS 


Charles Edward Townsend, general agent for eastern 
Massachusetts for the Equitable Life of New York. 

Max D. Cohen, 86, oldest agent of the New York Life 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Major Jason L. Lewis, 56, secretary of the St. Paul Life 
Underwriters, Inc., and a former deputy State Insurance 
Commissioner. 

Charles Seman, 59, Columbus, Ohio, retired assistant 
manager of the Prudential’s Columbus agency. 


DIVIDENDS 
Dividends to shareholders of the Sun Life of Canada 
have been resumed after an interval of nearly five years; 
a dividend of $3.75 for quarter ended March 31 will be 
paid on April 1. It also has been decided that policy. 
holders of the company, in future, will receive 97% per 
cent of divisible profits of the participating branch and 
shareholders 2% per cent. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Thomas E. Miles, who has been serving as deputy insur- 
ance commissioner of Tennessee since the administration 
of Governor Thomas C. Rye, is to be retained in that posi- 
tion by Commissioner James M. McCormack, according to 
announcement at Nashville. 








—_—_———— 
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ASSETS 





Bonds Owned $25,044,584.53 
Stocks Owned 58,900.00 
Real Estate Loans, First Mortgages 11,335,696.24 
Cash in Banks and Offices 2,233,965.32 
Real Estate Owned, of Which $1,192,- 

933.99 is Used for Company Purposes 4,639,960.46 
Loans on Bonds 25,000.00 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums, etc. 1,620,524.19 
Policy Loans 2,629,598.45 
Interest Due and Accrued 557,351.75 

TOTAL ASSETS $48,145,580.94 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ~« Year Ending December 31, 1936 


NATIONAL 
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LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve, Life Insurance Policies | $35,794,577.17 


Reserve, Disability Policies 134,439.05 
Contingent Reserve 1,763,859.92 
Reserve for Epidemics 1,000,000.00 
Investment Fluctuation Fund 900,000.00 
Gross Premiums Paid in Advance 294,027.18 
Taxes Accrued, But Not Due 517,954.73 
Commissions to Agents, Due and Accrued 235,273.40 
Agents’ Bond Deposits 437,071.87 
Policy Claims in Process of Payment and 

Adjustment 169,499.97 
All Other Items 150,814.39 


Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus 41,397,517.68 
Capital and Surplus 6,748,063.26 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $48,145,580.94 











Cc. A. CRAIG 
Chairman of the Board 


NASHVILLE 
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Increase in Life Insurance In Force During 1936 
Total Life Insurance In Force December 31, 1936... 


THE NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., Inc. 


Home Office 


$ 80,734,482.00 
536,728,355.00 


WwW. R. WILLS 


President 


TENNESSEE 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


a certain day last week, and had you been behind 
some book in the office of J. B. Reynolds, president of 
the Kansas City Life Insurance Company at Kansas 
City, Mo., you would have seen a sight strange, yet 
heart-warming, in business quarters. Carefully placed 
on the floor was a mounted pheasant, stand and all, 
the fixed and beady eyes staring unwinkingly toward 
the pattern of the rug. At some distance across the 
room a dog, its head covered with a cloth, wiggled 
anxiously under the hands of its owner. Behind his 
massive desk sat Emperor Reynolds, intent spectator 
at the proceedings. The canine owner’s hand whisked 
the cloth away from the long-lipped muzzle and the 
animal started forward. Almost instantly it caught 
sight of the mounted bird. The next moment was a 
picture! The dog “froze” to immobility, holding the 
pose with tense but haughty rigidity until ordered to 
“break.” From President Reynolds, an exclamation of 
satisfaction. On the face of the dog’s owner, the pride 
of possession. There you were, boys, sure enough! 
An English springer spaniel that really would “point’’! 
Next time you see W. E. Bixby, assistant secretary of 
the Kansas City Life (he’s the dog’s owner), tell him 
to give my regards to Pete (that’s the dog). 

+ * * 

HIS lucky man Bixby got the spaniel—registered, 

“broken” and not two years old—as a gift from an 
agent in Wisconsin (good thing for him that I didn’t 
meet the dog, and the agent, first!). That just shows 
that there ave compensations for being a life insurance 
executive. Side note for those who do not hunt—set- 
ters and pointers “point” game: spaniels usually spring 
forward when near crouching birds and cause them to 
fly. Hence the “springer” part... A springer spaniel 
that will “point” is a rarity, and if that talent is ac- 
companied by a keen nose he is the proverbial pear! 
without price. Long may Pete live and “Good hunting” 
to him. 


Hr you been one of those invisible Irish elves on 


* * . 


N the midst of this talk about dogs, I nearly forgot to 

tell you that all rumors of any merger at this time 
between the Kansas City Life and the Central States 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., are in their 
graves. You will, of course, recall that interests iden- 
tified with the Kansas City Life bought stock control of 
the Central States Life last year. You will doubtless 
also recall the chatter to the effect that President Rey- 
nolds might “drive those horses” to Kansas City. Well, 
that possibility is presently no more and vanished when 
Mr. Reynolds and associates recently sold the stock— 
25,085 shares of it—to investment buyers. Says the 
Kansas City Life president himself: “We have no man- 
agerial concern any more with the operation of the 
Central States Life. We do not dictate its procedure. 
We are definitely severed from it. Our interest is pure- 
ly platonic, if you want to call it that. We sincerely 
believe the management of the Central States Life is in 
capable hands and that able men are guiding it.” 

. * * 

an ay ng the Centra] States Life is right 

now in a fair way to get augmented returns from 
that St. Louis hotel property which produced earlier 
headaches. 
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GuARANTEE Muyyay 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


THIRTY-FIFTH 


Abarat atlas 


JANUARY 1, 1937 


poe 


Per Cent of 
Total Assets 


5.29% $ 995,468.83 


J}. S. Government... .$1,083,324.06 
State, Co. and Mun.. 6,556,023.26 
Canadian — Dominion, 
Provincial and Munic- 

ipal . --+e++ 953,246.28 
Public Utilities 


9,937,723.24 


First Mortgage Loans: 

Farm Properties -. 1,064,653.39 

City and Other Prop- 

erties 

Stocks 
Home Office Property 
Real Estate Owned 
Policy Loans 
Interest Accrued 
Premiums in Course of Collection 4.25% 
Other Admitted Assets......... 23% 


1,826,636.83 


232,875.00 
316,372.27 
996,861.07 
3,498,461.80 
155,623.37 
798,725.97 
43,505.69 


Total Admitted Assets...... 100.00 % $18,802,254.07 


Sonibiies and St iabedes tes 


$14,925,695.00 
459,028.00 
114,405.00 
86,292.00 
333,972.75 
631,286.89 


Legal Reserve 

Reserve for Income Policies............. 
Reserve for Claims Awaiting Proofs..... 
Reserve for Taxes, Etc 

Dividends Payable to Policyholders...... 
Advance Premiums and Trust Funds..... 


je Se ee eee $16,550,679.64 


925,000.00 
1,326,574.43 


Contingency Reserve 
Surplus Unassigned 


Total $18,802,254.07 


hesul ts — l fear 1936 


1936, Payments to Policyholders and Bene- 

ficiaries $ -1,952,626.40 
Total Payments to Policyholders and Bene- 

ficiaries since Organization (35 years). 29,796,193.95 
Insurance Issued and Restored during 1936 21,678,960.00 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1937 126,409,212.00 


For Agency Opportunities Write to 
A. B. Olson, Manager of Agencies 
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Big Gains Reported 
By New York Life 


Gains of $160,000,000 in assets and 
$40,000,000 in insurance in force were 
made by the New York Life Insurance 
Company in 1936, it was stated by 
Thomas A. Buckner, chairman of the 
board, in presenting the company’s 
annual statement for 1936 to the 
board of directors. 

Assets of the New York Life on 
Dec. 31, 1936, amounted to $2,404,- 
236,413. After deducting liabilities of 
$2,280,339,781 the company had sur- 
plus funds reserved for general con- 
tingencies amounting to $123,896,632. 
The liabilities included the policy re- 
serves which are calculated on the 
most conservative basis used by Amer- 
ican and Canadian life insurance 
companies, reserves for all other ob- 
ligations, additional safety reserves 
and a reserve of more than $38,000,000 
for dividends payable to policyholders 
in 1937. 

In an analysis of the assets, it was 
stated that holdings of United States 
Government, direct, or fully guar- 
anteed, bonds amounted to $440,000,- 
009 or 18.31 per cent of total assets. 
This item was $119,000,000 greater 
than the previous year. 

Corporate, municipal and other 
bonds exceeded $855,000,000 at the 
close of 1936, an increase of $65,000,- 
000 as compared with Dec. 21, 1935. 

Policy loans amounted to 15.02 per 
cent of total assets and aggregated 
$361,000,000, which is about $18,000,- 
000 less than at the close of 1935. 

On Dec. 31, 1936, the company had 
2,722,956 policies in force guarantee- 
ing insurance protection of more than 
$6,660,000,C00. 

The New York Life paid or credited 
$199,000,000 during 1936 to living 
policyholders and the beneficiaries of 
those who died. New insurance issued 
during the year amounted to $451,- 
000,000 and in addition men and 
women paid $46,(00,000 to the com- 
pany for annuities. 


Wickett Vice-President 


Upon the motion of Herbert Hoover, 
a director of the company, the board 
unanimously elected Frederick A. 
Wickett vice-president, after his name 
had been proposed at the recent meet- 
ing by the nominating committee. Mr. 
Wickett was western superintendent 
of agencies with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal. He has been with the 
New York Life for the past 35 years. 

The directors also confirmed the 
appointment made by its chairman of 
Thomas F. Daly and Richard K. 
Paynter, Jr., as assistant treasurers. 
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BEST SELLER 


The hallmark of a best seller is the quality of its fundamental idea, 
This idea is able to add something original to the sum total of know!l- 


edge. 


Im insurance a best seller idea must, from the agent’s point of view, 
advance his selling technique, and he judges its effectiveness by his 
commission income. Income convinces him; he praises the idea behind 
a Plan which is his alone, entirely new to his clientele and yet me- 


chanically simple. 


Im the dossier of State Mutual’s year-old Coordinated Sales Plan are 
many letters with such praise, from agents who followed a straight 
route to income in 1936 and are squared away for another successful 


year in 1937. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 
Over 92 Years a Synonym for Security 





John Hancock Makes 
Record Gain in 1936 


“At the beginning of its seventy- 
fifth year the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts, stands at the highest 
point in its history—in insurance in 
force, in assets, in surplus strength 
and in ability to serve,” said Presi- 
dent Guy W. Cox in his report at 
the annual meeting. Admitted assets 


by more than 
a million travelers 


No wonder the Benjamin Franklin 
has been approved by more than 
a million visitors to Philadelphia! 
Experienced travelers like its mod- 
ern service and comfort. They ap- 
preciate its convenient location. 
And their budgets approve the rates 
which make it the 
big hotel value 
in Philadelphia. 
1200 rooms and 
baths from $3.50. 


THE | ) 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


Philadelphia 


Complete fa- 
cilities for 
meetings, 
from small 
groups to 
conventions. 
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are now $796,393,304, a gain of $64, 
892,388 or 8.87 per cent. This is 
$17,457,239 more than the gain in 
any prior year. The company paid 
$84,754,313 to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1936. 


Insurance in force in the John 
Hancock on December 31, 1936, was 
$3,815,663,270, a company top-record 
which is an increase of $222,514,748 
over 1935. Of this increase $121, 
410,704 was Ordinary and Group 
insurance and the Weekly Premium 
coverage was $101,104,044. The com- 
pany has set aside $17,446,614 for 
dividends to policyholders in 1937. 

Seventeen per cent less money was 
loaned on policies. There was a 12 
per cent increase in cash repayments 
on policy loans. Mortality decreased 
slightly on Industrial and Group bus- 
iness. Suicides decreased. The com- 
pany’s income was the highest on 
record, $193,089,958 or $12,724,044 
greater than 1935, of which $6,394, 
962 was an increase in premium 
payments. Legal reserves are now 
$655,797,513. Assigned liabilities are 
$721,196,887. 

Surplus resources of the John Han- 
cock amount to $75,196,417, which 
is 10.43 per cent of the assigned lia- 
bilities. This total represents an in- 
crease of $10,208,601 during the year 
in surplus resources. This is the 
result after a year in which low 
interest rates prevailed on invest- 
ments meeting the requirements of 
the highest life insurance standards. 
The company’s situation with re 
spect to surplus strength continues 
to be highly satisfactory. These re- 





“sources consist of the contingency 


reserve of $25,000,000, which is $7,- 
000,000 larger than last year and 
the general surplus fund of $50,- 
196,417, which is $3,208,601 more 
than last year. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


EAK news of the past fortnight in the business 
P vorid was the settlement of the General Motors strike, 
with both sides claiming gains and with country-wide 
satisfaction that the end had come through peaceful 
negotiation. On Monday of this week 30,000 workers 
went back to factories at Flint, Mich., which had been 
stilled during the 44-day sitdown strike. Further dis- 
cussion of wages, hours and other special problems is 
to follow. Meanwhile the United Automobile Workers 
of America has won limited recognition for a six-month 
period. In maritime circles also peace is spreading, with 
the ending of the ship-workers’ strike on the Pacific 
Coast. Another stabilizing factor is the nation-wide 
agreement announced this Monday as made by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and a com- 
mittee representing 85 per cent of the nation’s makers 
of men's clothing for a three-year contract giving a 12 
per cent wage increase, or $30,000,000 annually, to 135,- 
000 clothing workers. 


* * > 


ITH the 1937 flood—will the new flood control 

measures make it the flood to end all floods?— 
definitely past the point of further devastation, even in 
the lower Mississippi valley, the enormous task of re- 
habilitation and reconstruction is under way. A new 
agency for that work is the Disaster Loan Corp., created 
last week as a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.; the D.L.C. will have $20,000,000 to lend to the 
flood victims for repairing homes and restocking stores. 
With floods in the Central States it is hardly surprising 
—nature being what she is—that Texas reported last 
week the first dust storm of 1937. And the Great Pleins 
Committee, appointed by President Roosevelt last sum- 
mer after the dry spell, submitted its report to Congress. 
with a detailed long-term program that would work in 
with the plans of the National Resources Committee. 


* * * 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended Feb. 6 and 13, 1937, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 
Feb. 6 Feb. 13 
Mon- Satur- Mon- Satur- 
day day day day 


70 industrials ........ 162.46 163.16 163.55 164.25 

NE Sands Coin a aes 44.09 45.90 46.23 46.51 

ED ceeuteenedare 126.95 127.98 128.35 128.93 

Be WOUND. didtiecess .. 103.26 103.20 103.36 102.88 
* * * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States has re- 

turned to 81 per cent of capacity, after sinking to 
75 per cent, The Iron Age estimates, on top of a January 
output that was an all-time record for that month. Now 
that the General Motors strike has been settled and 
the flood-stricken mills are preparing to resume, still 
higher levels are expected. 


* * * 


EAVY German buying helped to raise wheat prices 
on the Chicago Board of Trade last week by 2 to 3% 
cents, while corn, oats and rye also advanced. With 
little trading, cotton futures last week declined 5 to 10 
points for the old-crop months, with the new-crop posi- 
tions 9 to 13 points higher. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 


AMUTUAL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
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GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 77 YEARS! 























REPUTATION 


Means a lot to us. We are proud to be known 
throughout the West as the “fair practice” com- 
pany. It is our constant endeavor to strengthen 
this reputation by— 

—Declining to talk with any life 
insurance agent about a connec- 
tion except after reference to his 
company’s Home Office or Man- 
ager. 

—Never accepting applications 
which involve twisting. 

—Refusing to lower our standards 
to get business when in com- 
petition. 

—Aiding the Institution of Life In- 
surance by swelling our ranks 
with NEW and GOOD men from 
outside the business rather than 
direct our Recruiting effort to- 
ward the Agents and Managers of 
other life insurance companies. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


F you are to take the word of Vermont insurance 

agents, the state garnered a most promising com- 
missioner when Governor Aiken appointed Donald A. 
Hemenway, and the Maryland Casualty lost one of its 
most popular fieldmen. “Don” Hemenway, as he is 
known from one end of the state to the other, is prob- 
ably one of the youngest men ever to serve in the East 
as commissioner. He is a native of Sheldon Springs, Vt., 
and graduated from the University of Vermont in 1928. 
From the university he headed directly for the Hickok 
& Boardman agency in Burlington, where he began his 
insurance career. 


RA S. SAWYER, who has been producing insurance 

in Maine for 30 years for the New England Mutual, 
has retired, and Harold P. Cooley takes over and will 
head up the general agency in Portland. Mr. Cooley, 
one of the best-known and liked Boston agents, has 
been director of sales for Moore and Summers Agency 
for the past 10 years and his recruiting record is the 
envy of many a general agent. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Boston Association and widely acknowledged 
as a master of installing smiles into prosaic sales talks. 
Contrary to the usual procedure, Harold Cooley began 
his insurance phase as a fire insurance man connected 
with the Boston Insurance Co. 


T would be extremely interesting to see the results of 
a questionnaire asking certain legislators under what 
conditions they purchased whatever life insurance they 


possess. The present legislative sessions hereabouts 
have produced the usual crop of savings bank life in- 
surance ideas all in the name of the “peepul.” The 
incontestable fact that insurance never was and likely 
never will be successfully sold over the counter never 
occurs to these vox poppers. Even the most casual 
examination of their own experience never occurs to 
them. 
a 


In Connecticut even the statement by the head of the 
savings bank association that they are not interested 
and don’t want it, fails to deter those uninformed re- 
formers who would save “millions” for the “peepul.” 
It’s been a good many years since the philanthropic 
shoemaker Douglas forced the Whitman Savings Bank 
in Massachusetts into the insurance business, but the 
arguments used then are still being used in spite of 
the fact that the years have shown them to be palpably 
false. 

o 


A number of interesting executive promotions have 
been made by the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston. 
Chief of these are the election of Byron K. Elliott, 
counsel, to a vice-presidency, and the election of Charles 
J. Diman as vice-president and secretary of the com- 
pany. Word and camera portraits of the newly elected 
officers have been filed with the editor and will appear 
in this space in the next issue. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 





Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 




















Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per _— Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Loans Jan. 16 ment Jan. 23 ment Jan. 30 ment Feb. 6 ment 
On Farm Property..........sssess: - $623,085 8.19 $149,278 2.72 708,073 11.80 $229,626 3.24 
On Dwellings oe Business Property... 1,716,314 22.55 2,743,011 49.97 1,350,087 22.51 1,064,011 14.98 
Dt ctiinbndneaenoneunesecboq $2,339,399 30.74 $2,892,289 52.69 $2,058,160 34.31 $1,293,637 18.22 
Railroad Securities 
Sitter ee gly alle Agia $3,454,230 45.39 $683,527 12.45 $1,104,424 18.41 $1,811,648 25.52 
ENED  nddigeabebabledes otsbevebuerucas 100,000 co: * ~ acme —. eeeeeee cco’ «(eae oa 
ES Wiis Fs dinevic. ccscnctite é $3,554,230 46.70 $683,527 12.45 $1,104,424 18.41 $1,811,648 25.52 
Public Utility Securities 
it. semetghadeetovaketweencscandud $1,237,001 16.26 $371,438 6.77 $630,574 10.51 $376,102 5.30 
SY udiinadenasadinamensennn aveesed 56,668 14 75,653 Ye D AG ie 1,508 02 
Total ....... ciakoad coccccccssece §—- 91,898,008 17.00 $447,091 8.15 $630,574 10.51 $877,610 5.82 
ay Securities 
i SUMED TOMER. cc cccscccccccs ~~ ev ncee $395,000 7.20 $500,000 ee oS? be oe ~ 
} AA. Di ssteabesenebeceeseedese  § |= cccces 50,000 91 763,000 12.72 $697,725 9.83 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.. ...... aux ¥ ~ > Geeaeee _. re i.  . saedes on 
State, County, Municipal............+++ $406,732 5.35 897,345 16.35 350,962 5.85 2,519,447 35.49 
Total ....... Bb Alacti deetibiees $406,732 5.35 $1,342,345 24.46 $1,613,962 26.90 "$3,217,172 45.32 
Miscellaneous Securities oan 
Dt cusndbialiitinidnsscceescceceses $2,000 03 $10,000 .18 $560,000 9.33 $313,900 4.42 
GENE evcsoccsetdannsnnes he neeenncdegen 13,875 18 114,000 2.07 32,000 53 85,167 1.20 
ee ee ict oe $15,875 21 $124,000 2.25 $592,000 9.86 ~~ $399,067 5.62 
Recapitulation 
SEP? Ciceuittcesbasekccckmaaians opiteUn $5,099,963 67.02 $2,407,310 43.86 $3,908,960 65.16 $5,718,822 80.56 
DD ntteeasnies sesneesaensonnsbee ee 6 170,543 2.24 189,653 3.45 32,000 53 86,675 1.22 
Yusbousendelebisdevetcc iBdenseds 2,339,399 30.74 2,892,289 52.69 2,058,160 34.31 1,293,637 18.22 
SEEN ocsetees ncutdansaaceneeas $7,609,905 100.00 $5,489,252 100.00 $5,999,120 100.00 $7,099,134 100.00 
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1887 
1937 


Our 
Golden Anniversary 


Year 


Forty Agencies in Leading 
American Cities 


Security Miutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


“THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 






DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 































MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1935 $790,656.69 





























ATLANTIC LIFE 


offers a complete line of 
modern policy contracts 
covering all needs “from 
the cradle to retirement” 
at low guaranteed cost. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


| Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON 
Vice Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


ANGUS O. SWINK 

















The 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
1937 Edition 


THE SPECTATOR 


56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 







A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
SECRETARY TREASURER 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 





Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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With the Editors 


National Letter Contest 


EFERRING only to rewards 

in the field of literature, a 
book reviewer recently predicted 
that the 1930’s would go down in 
history as “The Prize Decade,” 
but he could have been more cer- 
tain of the accuracy of his fore- 
cast had he applied it to life in 
general because The Contest is a 
definite and interesting feature of 
present day advertising. A num- 
ber of current and past offers 
have had a fairly close tie-up with 
insurance, holding forth substan- 
tial life annuities as first prize; 
others are content with earmark- 
ing a flat hundred thousand dol- 
lars as first prize and leaving the 
investment of the funds up to the 
winner, but now comes a contest 
which concerns every individual 
agent and every local association 
in a personal and vital manner. 
This is the contest for best letters 
on life insurance written by the 
school children of America and 
sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

The contest is to be conducted 
among high school and second- 
ary school students in the United 
States beginning February 1 and 
continuing until May 22. It is, of 
course, designed to stimulate the 
study of the benefits and purposes 
of life insurance among young 
folk in their pre-college days. 
There are presently nearly one 
hundred and fifty American col- 
leges and universities offering 
courses of instruction in life in- 
surance but the subject is almost 
entirely neglected in the elemen- 
tary schools. It is planned to dis- 
seminate through this contest a 
wealth of educational material 
which will pave the way to an 


earlier understanding and inter- 
est in insurance among the future 
buyers of the nation. 

The National Association of 
Life Underwriters has wisely 
warned that the contest will not 
in any manner be directly capital- 
ized and no names will be re- 
leased except the winners at the 
completion of the contest. Local 
associations will determine the 
degree of success of the project 
by the nature of their cooperation 
and it is to be hoped that every- 
one concerned will get behind it 
in a truly helpful spirit. The re- 
wards to all will be great. 


A Safety Cushion 
FREQUENTLY overlooked 
but vastly important cover- 

age is scheduled to have its own 
field day when National Accident 
and Health Week—April 26-30— 
brings once again to the Ameri- 
can consciousness the necessity 
of safeguarding one’s income. 
There has been a certain amount 
of falsely placed emphasis on 
this insurance. The primary mo- 
tive for it is not merely to coun- 
terbalance a broken arm or leg or 
to indemnify for the immediate 
expense incurred as a direct re- 
sult of an accident or a spell of 
sickness. 

More important than this im- 
mediate indemnification is the 
safety cushion such coverage af- 
fords for the individual’s income 
which has a tendency to fold up 
and disappear under the stress of 
prolonged convalescence which is 
the usual aftermath of serious ac- 
cidents. The expenses incurred 





during recuperation from an aggj. 
dent or a serious illness are by no 
means negligible. Accident ang 
health insurance is tantamount 
the continuance of income i 
much as it takes care of 
expenses which otherwise, 
ceivably, might spell ruin 
disaster not only to the indi 
ual involved but, more poignan 
to those dependent upon him 
support. 

While it is not our intention 
sing a paean of praise to acci 
and health underwriters for 
performance of their functions, 
large amount of the credit for 
awakened appreciation of 
benefits of this coverage rightly 
belongs to these hard-working 
pioneers of a new era in sane in- 
surance protection. The past four 
years have witnessed a renewed 
drive to stimulate the extensive 
spread of this line and, judging 
from the premium figures during 
that interval, the drive has been 
more than a ballyhooed cam- 
paign; it has borne respectable 
fruit and, what is more to the 
point as a humane result, it has 
resulted in a higher level of se- 
curity for thousands of wage 
earners and their families. 

Much has been said of the So 
cial Security Act during the past 
year, with scores of orators and 
writers emphasizing the humane 
aspects of this governmental plan. 
But too little has been said of an 
equal or greater humanity—that 



















- of providing, not for a nebulous 


future but a definite present se 
curity. Accident and health week, 
therefore, should receive from the 
insurance fraternity all the sup 
port and enthusiastic participa 
tion it merits. 


—_—_—_— 
— 
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